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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


STRONG resolve that something large shall be done 
about housing, and shall be done quickly, is evident 

in both the Government and the public. The popular Press 
has taken up the ery. “ It pays to house ” might be the 
motto of those who have come in late but with much and 
In all directions we hear and read of 
scandal,’ that 
In the House of Commons 
made the best 
he was optimistic 


welcome clamour. 
the slums as a “ disgrace,”’ a “* ‘ horror ”’ 
must be ended once and for all. 
on Tuesday Mr. Neville ¢ hamberlain 
speech he has yet made on the subject ; 

if only because he was confident of the strong, compelling 
powers which surround him on all sides. Hle has not to 
fight any real opposition. He has only to allow himself 
—though, of course, much skill will be needed even for 
this—to be earricd along on the crest of a mighty wave. 
In his enthusiasm for Lord Weir’s so-called steel houses 
he is consenting to the principle of emergency houses, 
though if all that is said in favour of the steel houses is 


true they will be of a very good and comfortable type if 


they have not indeed qualities of permanency. Further, 


he accepts the essential principle of education by pub- 
licity and hopes to show the new houses all over the 
country in what will amount to a series of exhibitions. 

* * * * 

The debate on Tuesday was opened by Mr. Wheatley, 
the ex-Minister of Health, who moved an amendment 
regretting that the Government were leaving the solution 
of the housing problem mainly to private enterprise and 
to occupying ownership. Mr. Wheatley is an ingenious 
and vivid phrase-maker, but on this occasion he was not 
in his best form. He had more to say about the beauties 
of Socialism than about the hard facts of housing. 
** Housing is the Red Cross work of the class struggle ” 
was his most prominent epigram. But why a 
struggle ?. Why insist upon a war that need not be in 
order to bring in the Red Cross ? Besides, all Red Cross 
organizations aid one another; they are complementary 
and co-operative, not hostile; but Mr. Wheatley would 
like to finish off Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s Red Cross 
workers altogether. 

* * * * 

Mr. Chamberlain, describing his last week to 
Glasgow, where he inspected Lord Weir’s new form of 
house, said that was really a misnomer. 
The houses are composed of wooden frames lined with 
steel outside, and inside there is a composition of pulp 
and asbestos that looks like brown paper. The houses, 
he said, were not “ enlarged petrol tins,” but were real 
houses, comfortable and home-like and not unpleasing in 
As regards the exhibition houses in different 
they would be offered to local 
grants to enable them to 
The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had already There 
would be no question of forcing the stecl houses on people. 
Prospective owners or tenants would be able to see them 
Lord Weir was ready to estab- 


class 


\ isit 


‘ steel house ”’ 


appearance. 
parts of the country, 
authorities, who would receive 
set up the houses for inspection. 
agreed to these grants. 


and judge for themselves. 
lish unit factories for the production of the 
various centres and the output would be rapid. The cost 
of the houses would depend on the quantity produced, 
but in any case it would be lower than the cost of brick 
Neville Chamberlain definitely 
this scheme with the necessity of clearing the slums, 


houses at 


houses. Mr. connected 
* * * x 

For the rest, he stated that 1923 Housing 

Act 53,535 houses had been approved for erection by 

local authorities, and 116,158 by private enterprise. In 

the twelve months ending September 30th 110,000 houses 


which compared with the maximum in 
before the War of 129,000. Of the new 


had been built by private enterprise 
—a surprising and most satisfactory figure. Mr. Wheatley 
had contended that most of these houses were not foi 
but as a matter of fact 90,000 were of less than 
value. Mr. Chamberlain showed his wisdom 
and his sincere desire for a policy in pro- 
mising that he would try to make Mr. Wheatley’s Act 
work so far as he humanly could, though it was less of a 
Act than a Money Act, as it had enormously 
houses, He praised Mr, 


under his 


had been built, 
any one year 
houses 86 per cent. 


the poor, 
£26 rateable 
** national ”’ 


Housing 
increased the subsidies for 
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Wheatley’s scheme for the increase of labour, and pro- 
mised it his full support. 
* * ~ * 

We cannot think that the enthusiasm of Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain and Lord Weir is false or unfounded, 
because, as we have seen, they are perfectly willing to 
let the public judge for itself. The public will 
be able to say whether Mr. MacDonald was justified 
when he spoke recently of a steel house as being like “a 
grey blotch on a beautiful face.” Mr. Churchili, referring 
to that phrase in a speech on Wednesday night, remarked 
that there is such a thing as being more nice than wise, 
and that ‘* Ease before elegance ”’ is a very sound proverb- 
“We are not,” he added, “ going to be deterred from 
pressing on actively in this policy of housing by any of 
those sniffs and sneers at the forms of the buildings it 
may be necessary to erect.” There again is the principle 
of the emergency house—which with good luck may turn 
out to be a very satisfactory kind of house indeed. 

* * * * 

In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain made a long statement on foreign policy. He did 
not say very much that was new, though the form of 
what he said was excellent. He declared that the 
Government’s information all went to confirm the belief 
that the Zinovieff letter was genuine. As regards Egypt, 
he was able to answer nearly all Mr. Trevelyan’s criticisms 
by calling to his aid the statements of Mr. MacDonald. He 
frankly admitted that the reference to an unlimited 
amount of fresh irrigation in the Sudan had better not 
have been included in the demands made in the ultimatum 
to Egypt after the murder of the Sirdar. He offered the 
comment that people who are driven to act in a hurry 
do not always use language with perfect wisdom. The 
fact was, however, that as there was plenty of water for 
everybody there was no possibility of a grievance in 
Egypt. To show their good faith the Government would 
be ready to refer the whole question of the waters of the 
Nile to an Anglo-Egyptian Commission, to be presided 
ever by a citizen of some neutral country. This is an 
excellent proposal. If we are not mistaken, there has 
been already an inquiry into the distribution of the water 
over which an American engineer presided. 

* * * * 

Mr. Chamberlain dismissed the idea of making the 
League of Nations responsible for an Egyptian settlement, 
but we still hope that something may be done in this 
direction. We fully agree that the League could not 
possibly settle what is now being arranged between Great 
Britain and Egypt. Such an attempt would be unfair to 
the League and to everybody else. But when a settle- 
ment has been reached we should value the approval of 
the League if only for our own sakes. We should be 
saved those tiresome pinprickings from which we always 
suffer when we have to defend our actions as the sole 
trustee of foreign interests in Egypt. Mr. Chamberiain’s 
own proposal for an impartial Chairman of a Nile Com- 
mission embodies the very principle for which we are 
contending. Turning to his conversations in Paris and 
Rome Mr. Chamberlain gave no encouragement to the 
various rumours which have been afloat. ‘* No issues 
were decided, nor did we seek to make any new Treaty.” 

* * * * 

In the House of Commons on Wednesday, in replying 
to the Liberal amendment on Free Trade, the Prime 
Minister made an important statement of fiscal policy. 
A large part of the debate was just heavy artillery fire 
of the usual kind when this question is discussed. Free 
Trade is, of course, much the largest of the Liberal 
projectiles, and the Liberals had been waiting to do 
some damage with it. They came into the debate intent 


———e 


upon finding Protection sequestered somewhere in the 
Government's policy, and Mr. Lloyd George—with 
most impressive denunciations—announced that he had 
found it in the Government’s scheme under the Safe. 
guarding of Industries Act. It is true that this schene 
proposes a general Protection for threatened industries, 
but the proofs of unfair or exceptional compctition 
which will be required are so drastic that there will 
be no Protection at all in the ordinary sense unless the 
Government should break their pledges. Who really 
believes that they will do that? Mr. Baldwin proposes 
to set up machinery for developing trade within the 


Empire. In the first place attention will be given to 
marketing. New and untried ways will be sought for 


encouraging the flow of Empire products, and meat and 
fruit will receive special attention. One million pounds 
a year will be devoted to this work of development. 
* * * * 

In the House of Commons, on Thursday, December 11th, 
m answer to questions about the Campbell case, Mr, 
Baldwin said that it would be useless to re-open the whole 
matter, but he then made a statement which caused 
general surprise. The late Government, he said, had 
issued an instruction that no political prosecutions should 
be undertaken by the Attorney-General without the 
sanction of the Cabinet. It will be remembered that Mr. 
MacDonald declared in the General Election campaign 
that the Cabinet had “issued no instructions.’ Mr. 
Baldwin added that as the Government regarded the 
instruction as unconstitutional and subversive of the 
administration of justice and derogatory to the office of 
Attorney-General, they had given directions that the 
instruction be excised. 

# * * tol 

Mr. MacDonald asked whether previous Cabinets had 
not discussed political prosecutions with the Law Officers. 
For eur part we can well believe that such things have 
happened. When the Attorney-General is a member of 
the Cabinet it is almest impossible not to discuss political 
prosecutions with him. This is the reason why many 
people would like to have it laid down as a rule that the 
Attorney-General should never be a 
Cabinet. The whole nature and character of English 
justice would be upset if in future there were to be co- 
operation between the Executive and the Judiciary. Mr. 
MacDonald next asked why the Prime Minister had made 
known a Cabinet Minute. The Prime Minister blandly 
explained that no secret had been revealed, as the in- 
struction to the Attorney-General had been sent to the 
Department, and there, of course, cca 


member of the 


sed to be a secret. 


* we * x 


The situation in Morocco is very uncertain. There 
seems no doubt that the Spanish army has succeeded 
in extricating itself from the mountains and defiles of 
the Riff, and establishing itself on a new, shorter line 
covering Tetuan. But it is persistently reported that 
it lost very heavily in the process ; 
vasualties as high as 20,000. Also, there are reporis 
of tribal risings behind the new line. Thus the position 
is still one of great diiliculty. It is said, however, that 
Spain has 120,000 men in Morocco to-day, and if she 
cannot hold the short line which she has now established 
with that number, it seems impossible that she can hold 
anything! A further adverse development in the 
situation might have far-reaching reactions in two 
directions. First, another Moroccan disaster would 


rumour puts the 


almost certainly mean the end of the Directory in Spain. 
For many months things seem to have been going from 
bad to worse, and a serious disaster would probably be 
the signal for Republican uprisings and also—which 
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experiments are conclusively proved—that there is a wholly 


would be much more serious—for the outbreak of a Cata- 


movement. 


Jonian Separatist 
* 4 a * 


pe 

But the reactions of a Moroccan disaster would not 
be confined to Spain alone. France is watching the 
progress of affairs with the closest attention. Already 
she asserts—and asserts rightly—that Spain has violated 
her international obligations by withdrawing her occu- 
pation of the Riff country. Should Spain be driven 
further back still, so that the Riffs can reach the coast 
and threaten Tangier itself, the whole question of the 
ownership of the Southern Littoral to the Straits of 
Gibraltar would be again in flux. It is said that in 
France there is a battle being fought out between the 
conflicting views of the Radicals and who 
would like to see an international settlement, and the 
French-colonial interests, headed by Marshal Lyautey, 
which still dream of rounding off the French North 
African colony by the occupation of the whole of Morocco. 
The situation is well worth the closest attention by this 
and doubtless is receiving it. 

ok ae Be * 

has not yet emerged 


Socialists 


country- 


A new German Government 
from the manoeuvring of the parties since the General 
Election, nor, indeed, is one to be expected yet awhile. 
The real question scems to be whether the Centre Party 
will go Left or Right—that is to say, whether it will 
unite with the German People’s Party and the Nationalists 
and form a bourgeois bloc with, in all probability, Herr 
Stresemann as Chancellor, or unite with the Democrats 
and the Socialists and form a left-wing coalition as during 
the chaneellorship of Dr. Wirth. At present the indica- 
tions scem to be that the bourgeois bloc idea will be 
“tried out” first of all. The situation is complicated 
by the struggle for the Landtag. 
In this body, it must be remembered, there has been a 
for the last three years. The 
position is now evenly Nationalists 
they can, to uproot all the appoint- 


power in Prussian 
clear left-wing miajority 


balaneed, and the 


are determined, if 
ments which the Socialist Administration has made and 
replace them by the old 
Whether or not 


type of Prussian officials, 
they will succeed seems doubtful, 

‘i a 
seems to have been another and obseure change 
in the China. HH 
the defection of the Christian General Feng ruimed the 
of General Wu months 


and 


There 


situation in will be remembered that 


cause Pei-fu, who, up to a few 
great rival, Chang 
T'so-lin, to become the biggest Now in 
the natural sequence of things Chang Tso-lin and Feng 
They have not, however, 
Government 


ego, was dominant allowed lhiis 


man in China. 


appear to have quarrelied. 
openly attacked each other, but “a 
Chang Tso-lin is apparently 


new 
has been formed,’ and 
engaged in replacing the Tuchuns who are unfavourable 
to him with his own nominees. The Powers have once 
again recognized the new Government, that is 
really all that can be said with any certainty about the 
reports are 


and 


hew situation, except that on all sides 
received that at last a real force of public opinion in 
favour of and 


peace unity is growing up. 


At a reeent mecting of the Psychical Research Society, 
Mrs. Henry Sedgwick read a paper describing a long 
series of experiments in ‘Thought Transference, which had 
been undertaken by the family and friends of Professor 
Gilbert Murray, with the the 
is Lord Balfour, who took part in the dis- 


professor himself as 
percipient.” 
cussion, and had been present at some of the experi- 
ments, expressed himself most delinitely on the result of 
the experiments :-— 

**¥ would urge everyone ’ (he said) ‘ who really wants to make a 
true picture of the world in which we live to remember that these 


th 


unknown, unexplained, unconjectured method of traversing space 
between two self-conscious organisms in a manner on which no 
theory of sound or electricity or any theory on which we have the 
dimmest notion can at the moment throw any light.’ ” 
The last of these experiments was made on Saturday, 
December 6th, at Mr. Gerald Balfour’s house. The com- 
pany sat in the drawing-rocm, decided on a subject, and 
one of them read it out in a quiet voice. Professor Murray, 
who was waiting in the dining-room, was then ealled in, 
and on five occasions out of ten was able to tell the others 
what they had been talking about. 

* * * * 

Mr. Piddington, the secretary ef the Socicty, said that 
he considered that these were the most important expe- 
riments in telepathy which the Society had ever had. We 
agree with him. The Society has at last succeeded in 
eliminating simultaneously all question of fraud and all 
question of mal-observation. Thus, the “ facts ” them- 
selves have to be admitted, and the investigator is driven 
back on to an explanation by means of some hitherto 
unguessed at law of physics. Mr. Haldane, in a letter 
to the Times, takes the view that the transmission 
was by ordinary sound waves; that is, that Professor 
Murray was in a state of * hyper-aesthesia ” by which his 
auditory system was rendered so sensitive that it could 
record words spoken in an ordinary voice in another room 
at the other end of the house. This is indicated, Mr. 
Haldane points out, by two factors :— 


place, no transmission at all oceurs unless the 


“In the first 
place, mistakes by the 


information is spoken. In the 
subject are very evidently such as arise from imperfect hearing.» 


second 


Professor Murray, Mr. Haldane adds, is inclined to take 
this view of the phenomena himself. 
* * * x 


Tf this is the true view of the facts, it does not, of course, 


as Mr. Haldane remarks, destroy the interest of the 


experiments :— 


The phenomena are nevertheless « f great physiological 


very 
nner the extreme delicacy 


interest as demonstrating in a striking m 
with which impressions are subconsciously responded to and 
recorded by our sense-orgat also the fact that under favourable 


eonditions the sub-consciou records can be brought into 


consciousness afterwards,” 


As against this theory, many members of the Psychical 
Research Socicty suggest that Professor Murray has on 
oceasion been able to talk of things which had not been 
said aloud by the company, but were in the mind of one 
of them. An example of this is given in the case of a 
Dostoievsky novel, from which a passage had been read 
out. Professor Murray, when he came in, was able to 
quote the passage, but was also able to repeat further 
details from the novel which had not been read out, but 
which were known to persons in the room. Professor 
Murray had not himselt the novel. If 
indeed the case the hyper-acsthesia theory is very diflicult 
to sustain. We are disappointed to see that Professor 
Murray has not himself re plied to Mr. Haldane’s Ictter. 


Surely he could himself clear the matter up one way or 


read this is 


the other with some definiteness. 


Next week the Spectatoi will be on sale on Christmas 
Eve. December 24th, in order to allow a clear week-end 
In that 
a Literary Compe tition. Its nature 
the beginning of the Literary Section next 


holiday to the staff. number we shall announce 


and conditions will 


be found a 


week, 


* * ak x 


Sank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. July 5th, 1923, 
5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 101; ; ‘Thursday 
a year ago, 99!. 


on Thu 
7 


week, 1012 
3} per cent. Conversion Loan was rsday, 793 
Thursday week, 79,4 ; a year ago, 75,4. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 
INTER-ALLIED DEBTS 


YHE preliminary success of the Dawes Scheme has 
already made a difference to the whole problem 
of inter-Allied debts. In the bad old days when the 
Allies were discussing their debts, France always insisted 
upon making her efforts dependent upon some fantastic 
reparation payments from Germany. In this country, 
when the hot fit of optimism which immediately followed 
the War had passed away, no serious person believed in 
the German Eldorado. Most of us thought that we 
should be lucky if we obtained any payments at all 
from Germany, and we recognized that the greatest 
advantage of getting things settled—a far greater 
advantage than would come from mere reparation 
payments—would be the restoration of commercial 
confidence and a fresh outburst of industrial intercourse. 
We recognized that even if Germany should be able to 
raise large sums of money and could be compelled to 
disgorge them, the Exchanges would be kept for a long 
time to come ii a hopeless state of inconstancy and 
artificial disparity ; and, moreover, as payments could 
in the long run be made only in goods, the Allies might 
be exposed to a devastating inrush of articles from 
Germany which would for the time being depress many 
industries and perhaps kill some of them. All the 
discussions about inter-Allied debts, dependent as they 
were upon those catremely uncertain payments from 
Germany, were so much hot air. 

But the Dawes scheme for organizing German repara- 
tions and for keeping the Exchanges stable has intro- 
duced something approaching to certainty. At all events, 
we now know how far optimists are justified in being 
optimists. Mr. Snowden has calculated, and we should 
think that he is about right, that when Germany has 
paid what she can and when the French percentage 
has been deducted, Great Britain will get at the most 
about £10,000,000 a year. That is not much, but it is 
something, and the most important fact of all is that we 
now know approximately where we are. The ships 
which had lost their bearings have sighted land. There 
is now a new basis of negotiation, and we have great 
hopes that Mr, Chamberlain will be able to make good 
use of it when he goes to the Financial Conference at 
Paris next month. 

That France realizes that the time has come for her 
to take the necessity of a settlement seriously is shown 
by her tentative discussions in Washington about her 
debt to America. These discussions, informal and vague 
though they were, have caused much excitement and 
promise to force the whole inter-Allied debt problem 
into great prominence. Before we express our opinion 
as to what can be done and what cannot, we must 
briefly state the bare facts. It is not to be wondered 
at that they have generally been forgotten. Even 
Mr. Lloyd George seems to have forgotten how much 
he lent of this country’s money. He overstated the 


amount—though the truth is startling enough in all 
conscience—by about a thousand million. The total 


amount which Great Britain lent to her Allies, including 
the amount which we borrowed from America in order 
to pass it on to France and other Allies, was not three 
thousand million pounds but two thousand million 
pounds. About six hundred million pounds was lent 
to Russia. Tl: remaining one thousand four hundred 
million pounds is owed to us by European Allies, chiefly 
France. Although the figures may have been forgotten, 
the tremendous taxation which has been necessary for 


——; 


paying the interest—we have had to pay the intereg 
ourselves, as our debtors have never breathed an offer 
of doing so—never has been and never can be forgottey, 
We are far and away the most heavily taxed nation jy 
the world. In France the burden of taxation last yeg, 
worked out at £9 12s. per head. In this country jt 
was £17 9s. These throttling taxes mean an arrest of 
enterprise and of the amassing of capital which shoul 
be available for maintaining or extending our industries, 
In his notable speech in the House of Commons oy 
Wednesday, December 10th, Mr. Churchill made , 
particular point of the baneful effects of crushing 
taxation, and incidentally gave great encouragement to 
those who believe that he is intent upon appreciably 
reducing the Income Tax. He evidently believes, as 
we do, that a reduction in Income Tax is not a thing 
that can be or need be justified by mere figures ; he 
thinks that a lighter tax would give such a push to 
industry by releasing capital that a greater revenue 
would be produced by the lower rate. That, however, 
is by the way. The question before us is, What is 
the proper and just attitude for this country towards 
the French discussions with America ? 

Now, the first thing we desire to say is that we should 
be exceedingly careful not to seem to unsay or to be 
trying to undo the memorable transaction which 
Mr. Baldwin effected when he visited Washington and 
funded the British debt to America. ‘That act was a 
monument of international probity which must not be 
tampered with. We need say nothing more in emphasis 
of the fact that our debt to America was due, not to 
borrowing for ourselves, but to our willingness to back 
the bills of our friends. Much less shall we try to 
reopen the Balfour argument, plausible though it was, 
that as we did not borrow for ourselves the British debt 
to America ought to be regarded as part and parcel of 
the general European debt to America. Nor shall we 
enter into the interesting psychological question of 
how. Englishmen might have thought it right to act had 
they been in the position of Americans. The simple 
fact was that America pointed out that a certain debt 
to her stood in the name of Great Britain and _ that 
she expected to be paid. We are thankful to say that 
to the eternal credit—credit in every sense of the word 
—of this country we did not haggle or dispute. We 
acted on the simplest and most elementary principle that 
a debt which is once acknowledged is a debt which 
must be paid. When Mr. Baldwin funded the debt 
in Washington he did a thing which set our credit 
soaring high above the credit of all other European 
nations. 

It was not an easy thing for Mr. Bonar Law’s Govern- 
ment at that time to shoulder such a terrible burden. 
They had to explain their action and justify it in the 
eyes of a doubting nation. They behaved on_ the 
principle that boldness, boldness, and again boldness is 
the best and safest principle, and they came out of the 
ordeal with great honour. We venture to say that 
that transaction more than anything clse made financial 
co-operation between America and European countries 
possible for the future. 

We cannot and must not ask America, then, to let 
us go back upon the Baldwin transaction. If there is 
ever any such suggestion, it must not come from us. 
This means that if Washington should grant specially 
easy terms to France in the matter of the French debt 
to America, we must not propose that the interest 
which Mr. Baldwin arranged for us to pay to Americ: 
on our own nominal debt should be scaled down 
accordingly. It will be a bit of luck for France if she 


obtains specially good terms, but we must not forget 
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ihat there will be even then a large fly in her ointment. 
,country which has to be granted and which accepts 
the terms of indulgence is not a country whose credit 
ands high. As we are among those who regard that 
intangible abstraction, credit, as a powerful and indeed 
smost omnipotent goddess, we think a seat in her 
«mple well worth paying for. 

When we go further, however, into the French negotia- 
tions with America, we find an aspect of them which is 
te different from anything we have already discussed. 


qui 
America 


if France began to pay off her direct debt to 
ad made no movement towards paying anything to us 
(to whom she owes a much larger debt), we should have 
, distinct grievance. To sce what that grievance would 
be, let us take the analogy of debts among private 
yrsons. The action of a private person who owed 
money to several persons, and discriminated in favour of 
one, would not be held legally defensible. We did the 
oly right thing when we arranged to pay our debt 
to America, even though a large part of that debt was 
really owed by France ; but it would be another thing 
altogether if an arrangement which would be a tremendous 
disadvantage to us were forced upon us by France. It 
was with the approval of every party in the House of 
(ommons that Mr. Churchill said that if France began 
to pay her debt to America, we should expect her 
smultaneously and pari passu to pay her debt to us. 

Perhaps it is not generally remembered that the 
French debt to us is paid in bonds which are renewed 
annually. We have year after year consented to their 
renewal, and have in effect paid the interest on them 
by taxing ourselves. If we wanted to do something 
dramatie and brutal we might refuse to renew them or 
we might sell some of the bonds on the Stock Exchange, 
just to show at what point French credit stood. Of 
course, we shall do nothing of the kind. We are the 
friends of France, and we shall behave as friends ought 
to behave. Our position and our expectations, not to 
say our rights, are, however, very much clearer now 
than they were before the creation of the Dawes Scheme. 
Mr. Chamberlain will go to Paris believing that friend- 
liness will be met with friendliness, reason with reason, 
and justice with justice, 


CHEAP FOOD AND THE EMPIRE 

[In this article ‘“ Modern Imperialist > makes suggestions for 
reducing the price of food in this country, and at the same time 
pressing on with Imperial development. We do not say that 


his suggestions are practicable, but we believe that they are of 
Ep. Spectator. | 


sufficient interest to merit publication. 

a* the General Election one of Mr. Baldwin’s most 
é important promises was that if returned to power 
he would set up a Royal Commission to examine the 
whole question of food prices. That promise he has 
very promptly fulfilled. The Royal Commission is now 
sitting, and has already begun to hear witnesses. Food 
prices, however, are still rising, and there is, we believe, 
Government quarters “ that 
The woman elector notor- 


considerable anxiety in 
something should be done.” 
iously cares more about the expenditure she has to make 
in her daily budget than about any other political 
question whatever. felt that the Govern- 
ment would immensely strengthen its position in the 


Thus it is 


country if it could actually do something to reduce the 
understand, will be 


price of food. Hence pressure, we 

put upon the Food Commission to make early and 
definite recommendations. Now this, it . must be 
admitted, is not a pleasant position for any Royal 


Commission to find itself in, It is one thing to present 





an exhaustive, comprehensive and altogether admirable 
Report on exactly when, how much, and in what articles 
food prices have risen; or to point out the number of 
middlemen through whose hands the food passes, and 
even to declare, wistfully, that there seem to be too 
many of them. All this and more the Linlithgow Com- 
mittee did, and did admirably, last year. But it is 
quite another thing to make definite recommendations 
for actual steps to reduce the price of food. And yet 
it seems that that is what is required of the present 
Commission. In other words, the Commission may be 
forced into an inquiry on how to reduce food prices 
instead of an inquiry into how food prices rise, or into 
what profits the great firms of importers and dealers 
make. For, of course, we all know that food middlemen 
and importers and cold storage companies do, like other 
trading companies, make profits—indeed, like other 
companies, they make as large profits as they can, and, 
one would have thought, small blame to them either. 

It seems, then, that the two things which the Com- 
mission would be most likely to devote its attention to, 
i.e., the rise in food prices and the size of middlemen’s 
profits, are common ground. Food prices have risen— 
the briefest visit to the butcher or the grocer will make 
us admit that. Middlemen do make profits. A glance 
at the balance sheet of the Union Cold Storage Company 
or of the English and Dutch Meat Company will assure 
us of this. Such startling facts can be ascertained by 
these rather simpler methods quite as well as by a Royal 
Commission. But what we not know is how to 
reduce food prices, and it is to this problem that the 
Commission must address itself exclusively if it wishes 
to be of service to the Government. 

Now, by hypothesis, any attempt on the part of the 
Government to reduce food prices must, unfortunately, 
mean Government interference with the normal flow of 
trade in the importation and distribution of food. 
Again, it is common ground that if the Government is 
to interfere, it must do so with complete and adequate 
powers. Thus the Commission will sooner or later be 
foreed up against the real problem. Should or should 
not control of the food imports and distribution be 
There is, of course, a very great deal 
to be said against such a step. All the familiar argu- 
ments against Governmental interference in trade are 
fully applicable in this case. There is no reason to 
suppose that “the deadening hand of bureaucracy ” 
would be any less heavy in this than in other cases. 
But we must at the same time remember the alternative, 
which is quite simply to do nothing. Either it 
simply to allow the ordinary economic laws of supply 
and demand to continue to operate and hope that they 
will in time provide the lowest possible price to the 
consumer, in spite of trusts and rings, or, converscly, 
it is best to set up a statutory body which will fix prices, 
issue licences: to private traders on agency terms, carry 
out trading operations itself by means of public corpora- 
tions run on strictly commercial lines, accept financial 
responsibility for the whole passage of the food from 


do 


re-established ? 


is best 


producer to consumer, and generally base its operations 
on the experience of the Ministry of Food. There are 
the alternatives. All shades of opinion are agreed that 
any attempt at a compromise between them is impossible. 

No outsider can for one moment pretend to have the 
knowledge to recommend cither the one or the other. 
That is the function of the Royal Commission, But 
may be of interest to take, as an example, the question 
of the importation of meat inte this country, and to 
consider the sert of facts which the Commission will 
have to weigh. 


The people of this country derive their imperted meat 
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ftom two main sources. Their beef comes frem the 
Argentine, and is brought to them by the great American 
Meat Trust—* the big five” of the meat world. Their 
mutton and lamb comes from Australia and New 
Zealand, and is brought to them by the Union 
told Storage Company—a British firm which has 
wbsorbed almost all its smaller rivals during the last 
few vears. 

It is, we believe, true to say that these two combines 
—the American and the British—have complete control 
of the market, and no competition can threaten them, 
for they hold the available cold stores. Now, it is quite 
elear that the interests of these two combines must lie 
in creating as wide a margin as possible between the 
price at which they buy frem the producer overseas 
and the price at which they sell to the retailer in this 
country (or, in the case of the Union Cold Storage 
Company, which owns over 38,000 retail shops, to the 
consumers themselves). But unfortunately the interests 
of the public seem to be exactly the reverse. 
course, wish to buy their meat as cheaply as possible ; 
but also they hope that as great a proportion as possibie 
ef this price will go to the preducer overseas, in order 
that he may be encouraged to develop his stock farms, 
imecrease the supply, and ultimately therefore make still 
eheaper food possible. Not only that, but they must 
wish to greater development in our Overseas 
Dominions in order that they may be able to absorb 
that surplus population which we wish to send them. 
And, lastly, they look forward to the great ideal of a 
well-organized, self-contained Empire, in which this 
eountry as market and the Dominions as producers shall 
play complementary and co-operative. parts. On this 
subject Lord Linlithgow’s Committee made some very 
suggestive remarks. We cannot do better than quote 
Section 259 of their Report on Meat : 


see 


“ The suggestion has been made to us that in order to stabilize, 
prices over a long period and to prevent exaggerated fluctuations 
an Imperial Meat Corporation should be established in co-operation 
with the Dominion Governments to control the importation and 
Such 
a Corporation would guarantee prices for a number of years to 


marketing of frozen meat supplies from Imperial sources. 


overseas producers; it would control the cold storage in this 
eountry and the refrigerating works in the Dominions; and it 


would buy from non-Empire countries at world prices from time 
to time only such supplies as were needed to make up deficiencies 
in British requirements. The home producer, it is claimed, would 
benefit by a steady market, the home consumer by the elimination 
of price fluctuations which, in the long run, are always detrimental 
to his interests. . . . The policy now adopted in unison by 
the British and Dominion Parliaments and supported largely by 
state funds aims at greatly increased output of foodstuffs to be 
marketed in the United Kingdom. . New conditions, and 
organizations to meet these conditions, are now beginning to 
appear, as for instance the meat export bounty systems of certain 
ef the Dominions and the re-establishment ef an overseas store 
eattle trade with this country. As 


matters now stand, such 
methods are likely to be developed in haphazard fashion with an 
increasing influence upon British home production. On the other 
hand, if means could be found to co-ordinate the production within 
the Empire as a whole and encourage it in a spirit of give-and-take 
as affecting foodstuffs generally, it might be possible to regularize 
supplies and stabilize prices both here and overseas with benefit 
to all.” 

Thus, it seems possible that the problems of cheap 
food and of Empire development may be found inextric- 
ably locked together. The solution of one may prove 
the solution of both. Nothing could do more to establish 
the reputation of the Government in the minds and 
hearts of the people of this country than for it to achieve 
a real solution of these twin problems. No private 
interest, no tradition of laissez faire, should be allowed 
to stand in the way of so great an object —if the practical 
means of attaining it ean be devised. 

Mevern IMpPeriAauist, 


They, of 
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WEEK IN PARLIAMENT 
By New MempBer. 


[During the Session ‘‘ New Member ” 
impressions of the House of Commons, its personalities and jt, 
activities. } 


THE 





will each week give hi, 


FFNHE Debate on the Address has proceeded in ay 

atmosphere which has exceeded our most sanguine 
expectations. After a somewhat disastrous. start by 
Mr. MacDonald, the House proceeded to thread its way 
through a number of thorny questions, with the mini- 
mum of friction. If only the present attitude of 
tolerance and good will is maintained on both sides of 
the House, a great deal may be achieved when industrial 
problems come under discussion. 

But as a matter of fact a rather curious feature of 
the debate was that this, the most important subject 
of all, the subject upon which there is a direct cleavage 
between the two main parties in modern politics—that 
of the organization of industry—has_ practically not 
been touched on, with the exception of a brief reference 
to it by Mr. Maxton, at the close of the first day's debate, 
The three main topics which have engaged the attention 
of the House have been the problem of inter-Allied 
debts, foreign affairs, and housing. It cannot be 
denied that these are topics about which it is neither 
necessary nor desirable that there should be sharp 
party differences. 

The question of inter-Allied debts was raised by the 
Liberal Party, the speakers being Mr. Lloyd Gcorge, 
Sir John Simon and Mr. Hilton Young. Mr. Lloyd 
George followed the Leader of the Opposition and pro- 
vided the House with a striking contrast of method. 
Mr. MacDonald was in that most unfortunate shouting 
mood which he affeets when tired and overwrought. 
He ranted and banged away in a manner calculated to 
The Liberal 
leader, on the other hand, was all smiles and benignity, 
and appeared to be in excellent health and spirits. Te 
chaffed Mr. Churchill in his best and 
threw bouquets at his own executioner, the present 
Prime Minister. Apparently Mr. Lloyd George is quite 
reconciled to his new réle 
and not unappreciative critic of the Government—and 
is determined to make the best of it. Up to the present 
the Liberals more work in 
opposition than the Labour Party ; and in this connexion 
it is interesting and rather amusing to observe that 
Mr. Runciman is seldom if ever absent from his seat. 
Has he an eye on the leadership at some future date ? 

Much was expected of Mr. Churchill, and he did not 
disappoint. It is no exaggeration to describe his specch 
as a Parliamentary masterpiece. 

Labour members listened with breathless interest, 
and a certain amount of awe, to the man whom they 
have so long held up to their constituents as a kind of 
ogre, but whom many of them had never previously had 
opportunity of hearing. It is impossible to quarre! 
with the matter of Mr. Churchill's speech. We defined 
eur position with regard to the vital debt question quite 
clearly and lucidly. The only criticism I have heard 
is that he did not go far enough, and the answer to this 
is that in view of the forthcoming negotiations he is to 
conduct in Paris, it was undesirable that he 
place himself in an inextricable position. 
even went so far as to say that he thought he had 
committed himself to too great an extent. It is to 
be hoped, at any rate, that in this matter the 
Chancellor will maintain an attitude at once courteous 
and adamant. 


cause his supporters considerable dismay. 
manner, cven 
that of a somewhat paternal 
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No one knows why Mr. Trevelyan was chosen to open 
the debate on foreign affairs. His contribution was not 
a notable one. Mr. Chamberlain’s much advertised 
speech was a perfect specimen of the old Parliamentary 
style. With his tall hat resting on the table in front 
of him, and his eyeglass constantly dropping from his 
eve, he immediately conjured up visions of the great 
days of House of Commons oratory. The fact, however, 
remains that he took cightgfive minutes to say (1) that 
he had nothing to say about his trip to Rome ; (2) that 
he proposed to set up a Commission under a neutral 
chairman to inquire into the amount of water available 
for the Sudan after making full allowance for Egypt ; 
and (3) that the Government, after careful inquiry, 
considered that the Zinovieff letter was authentic but 
that Mr. MacDonald had not been guilty of undue 
delay in dealing with it. All important pronouncements. 
Members of the Labour Party made a good deal of fuss 
about the Zinovieff letter, and it undoubtedly lost them 
some seats. But not so many as they think, because 
the country disapproved of the Russian policy as a whole, 
and many Unionist candidates made no capital out of 
the letter. Mr. MacDonald acknowledged with evident 
gratitude Mr. Chamberlain’s characteristically generous 
tribute to him, and secmed disposed to let the letter 
affair drop. The truth is that although the whole 
episode was unfortunate from the Labour point of view, 
it is impossible to attach blame to anyone. Mr. Duff 
Cooper made a capital maiden speech, in which he 
advocated a liberal policy towards Egypt, and drew 
an amusing picture of the results which would inevitably 
follow intervention by the League of Nations (a project 
not seriously contemplated by any section of the House). 
One heard the usual assertions in the lobby that the 
“expert ” will always obtain a good hearing, and alone 
is capable of a first-rate speech—an opinion not shared 
by the present writer, who has heard speeches delivered 
hy acknowledged experts which have been veritable 
nightmares of tedium. Mr. Duff Cooper reached con- 
clusions which could, and should properly, have been 
reached by any thinking member of Parliament: it 
was the manner of their presentation which commended 
itself to the House. 

With regard to Ifousing,a most interesting debate took 
place. Mr. Wheatley is at present so obsessed by Socialism 
and the class war that his speech may be regarded as 
on the whole a creditable display of self-control, though 
its effect was marred by a tendency to drag in these 
issues, regardless of the context. Mr. Neville Chamber- 
Jain gave us, as usual, an admirable and lucid exposition 
of the position. The Wheatley finance scheme is to 
stand or fall on its merits, and the Government is to 
carry out experiments with new types of houses. It 
was eminently satisfactory to have the assurance of the 
Minister that he is hopeful of the future, for if anyone 
is capable of substantially increasing our supply of 
houses, he is the man. I should add that on the debate 
on the adjournment last week, the Clyde men raised 
the question of the administration of Labour Exchanges, 
and Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland replied sympathetically 
to a thoughtful speech from Mr. Hardie. 

The capacity of individual Ministers, and the gencral 
tone of the House, are very encouraging. 

House of Commons, December 16th. 
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SMOKE ABATEMENT 
THE SIN AGAINST THE LIGHT 
By Dr. C. W. SALEEBY. 


_ in the nineteenth century, a young medical 

student, baffled of cricket on the customary wet 
Saturday afternoon in Edinburgh, was strolling through 
the Pathological Museum of the University, and saw three 
lungs in jars—the pearly-white lung of an Eskimo, the 
grey lung of a town-dweller, and the black lung of a coal- 
miner. That grey lung, smoke-stained and _ spoilt, 
disgusted him, and to this day he has never bought 
an ounce of soft coal for his own use, nor ever will 
he. 

This pollution of the respiratory system is the first 
and most obvious injury done to us by coal-smoke. 
It makes of us a grey-lunged, and, thereafter, a grey- 
minded race—needing to be “lit up” by alcohol and 
such mockers. In the Report of Lord Newton's 
Committee is a photograph showing the destruction 
of the Houses of Parliament in the City of London by 
the sulphuric acid in our smoke. But it also destroys 
the Houses of Air in the City of Mansoul. In a volume 
on Air and Health, by Dr. R. C. Macfie, published in 
my New Library of Medicine in 1909, the evidence 
of Professor J. B. Cohen is quoted to show how death 
from this destruction follows our fogs. The facts are, 
or should be, notorious. The fogs lately experienced 
in London mean that the death rate from bronchitis 
and pneumonia will markedly rise a fortnight later— 
many Londoners will die on or about Christmas Day 
accordingly who would otherwise have lived. When 
I visited Pittsburg a few years ago to study this subject, 
the authorities told me that (before its smoke was reduced 
by 85 per cent., thanks to the creation and enforcement 
of public opinion), the city had the highest pneumonia 
death-rate in the world, especially in not the coldest 
wards, on the hill-slopes on either side of the valley, 
but lower down in the smckiest wards. The Medical 
Officer of Health for Salford has just published new 
charts showing how smoke-fogs kill by bronchitis and 
pneumonia in that town. 

My present view, however, is that the lung-pollution 
argument is almost nugatory compared with the light- 
obstruction argument which I have reiterated without 
ceasing ever since my first visit to smokeless New York 
in 1919. Before Lord Newton’s Committee I submitted 
the evidence from that city, gained then and in successive 
visits during the following years. The death-rate from 
pulmonary tuberculosis fell by one-half in the fourteen 
years 1905-1919, the former being the year of the sanitary 
regulation prohibiting smoke (not “ black” smoke, as 
in the futile clause of our Public Health Act of 1875). 
Klsewhere I have expressed my indebtedness to Dr. Royal 
S. Copeland, the Health Commissioner, who placed all 
his records and the help of his staff at my disposal for 
this inquiry. 

Dr. T. A. Palm, a returned medical missionary, had 
published in 1890 his now memorable but then ignored 
paper on the causation of rickets by light-starvation—a 
paper based on, e.g., the contrast between the abundance 
of rickets in Auld Reckice—the ‘*‘ Modern Athens,” but 
Athens was smokeless and sunlit—and its absence in 
Japan. <A bibliographer in America drew my attention 
to this, which must now be called the locus classicus on 
rickets, after Glisson’s paper of 1650. In later years 
many Germans and Americans have cured and prevented 
rickets by sunlight and artificial light, but I here repeat 
that Britain bears the Palm. 
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In 1893 Finsen, the Dane, began to cure skin tubercu- 
losis (“ lupus ”’) by light. In 1900, the lady who is now 
the Queen Mother, being proud of her young fellow- 
countryman, and loving her adopted country, gave the 
first Finsen lamp to the London Hospital. In 1903 Dr. 
Rollier began, with five patients, to cure “ surgical” 
tuberculosis—which the surgeons’ knives and saws should 
never touch again—by Alpine sunlight. In 1904 Finsen 
died. In the Pall Mall Gazette I then mourned him, and 
incidentally noted that sunlight is more than an antiseptic. 
However, in this country light continued to be used, 
only as a local antiseptic, despite the great volume of 
Rollier, La Cure de Soleil, published unfortunately just 
before the War. 

Since my first visit to Rollier’s lovely and incomparable 
work at Leysin in 1921, I have been utterly convinced 
that smoke is deadly above all because it darkens the 
light of life. To praise the sunlight, citing the evidence 
of Leysin first of all, and then that of a few rural places 
in England where, in the summer, Leysin can be imitated, 
not without success—that has been, in my view, the way 
to damn our coal-smoke. We are called upon not merely 
to prohibit, not for a negative policy merely, but to 
become partakers of the Divine nature, by the construc- 
tive and creative word, “ Let there be light.” 

Half a century ago, Disracli, the enlightened successor 
of Moses, the first and greatest of all Sanitarians, gave us 
the “policy of sewage,” as his half-witted political 
enemies called it: and water-borne disease, that had 

more than decimated mankind for ages, began to vanish. 
To-day I identify a variety of diseases, vast in incidence, 
due in whole or in part to deprivation of sunlight. They 
may be called the “ diseases of darkness ”’—or, if you 
will, skiapathies—diseases of the shadow, for those to 
whom Greek is scientific and English is not. Rollier’s 
heliotherapy led him, in 1910, to establish the ‘ School 
in the sun.” Evidently the lesson of heliotherapy is 
heliohygiene. The restoration of sunlight to our mal- 
urbanized millions is the next great task of public health 
in this country.* 

The medical profession has become interested, after 
three years’ perpetual reiteration of this theme, and is 
now buying all manner of clectric lamps for clinical 
purposes. Good luck to such—especially if they achieve 
as much as I saw done at the Finsen Institute in Copen- 
hagen by these means last year. But, surely, surely, surely 
our best lamps for treatment and prevention scarcely do 
more than hold up rushlights to the sun. If Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain forbids us hope for a Smoke Abatement 
Bill in 1925, and more than half a century must elapse 
after 1875, at least let his new houses be smokeless in 
operation. Too long, indeed, have we sinned against 
the light. Meanwhile, at this scason, we may translate 
literally, and say and sing after Isaiah and Handel, in 
eager anticipation : ** The people that walked in darkness 
have seen a great light, and they that dwell in the land 
of the shadow of death, upon them hath the light 
shined.” 

|We may remind readers who may be moved by Dr. 
Salecby’s plea that in the article which we published 
last week, an expert, Mr. Brownlie, definitely stated that 
industrial smoke could be prevented to-morrow. That 
statement was a challenge. It has not been contradicted. 
In a subsequent issue another expert will give some 
extraordinary figures proving the extent of the evil, 
and in a further article we shall point to other countries 
(where coal is dearer) where industry is successfully 
carried on under clean skies. Why, in England, do we 
endure a plague of dirt and darkness ?—Ep. Spectator. | 
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AMERICA REVISITED 
V.—THE QUOTA. 


By Juutan S. Hvuxtey. 


NE of the most surprising things which the 
European finds in the American picture is the 
existence of large blocks .of some foreign-speaking people 
maintaining their solidarity in spite of the heat of the 
melting-pot. We are accustomed to such things jp 
Kurope—the Welsh, the the Ladines, the 
Provencals, and the rest. But these have reasonable 
and antique roots; they are immemorial. In America, 
on the other hand, we have a new country, a place of the 
most rapid changes and the most speedy communications, 
where news is syndicated over a greater area than in 
any other land ; we are accustomed to think of a restless 
population, frequent migrations, and yet we mect with 
these solid chunks of other civilizations embedded jin 
the pudding. 

Half of the United States citizens in New Mexico 
speak only Spanish. Cape Cod has areas where Portu- 
guese is the chief language, and half-caste Portuguese 
almost the only cultivators; the particular brand of 
German known as Pennsylvania Dutch is still the real 
language of many counties in that State; the middle 
reaches of the Connecticut Valley are given over to 
onions, exclusively cultivated by Poles; in Louisiana 
I found Acadians whose ancestors were expelled from 
Canada in the eighteenth century—many of them spoke 
no English, and they knew nothing of their own history ; 
near San Antonio there are towns so Teutonic that in 
pre-War days even the negroes spoke German, and took 
their solace in a Biergarten. And then there are the 
Scandinavian sections of Minnesota, the Italian quarters 
of New Haven, the German quariers of Wisconsin, the 
Dutch market-garden regions of Ilinois, the Japanese 
districts of California, and so on and so forth, without 
even mentioning the Black Belt of the Old South, or 
the inevitable foreign quarters and Ghettos of the 
big cities. 

Many of these reservoirs of forcign Kultur are of 
respectable antiquity (as antiquity goes in America), 
and had, in pre-War days, been peaceably tolerated. 
But then came America’s entry into the War, and all 
toleration ceased. The air grew thick with denunciations 
of the hyphenated German-Americans, and of hyphenation 
in general (always excepting Anglo-hyphenation). People 
asked themselves if the melting-pot was functioning 
properly (or, perhaps, if it was functionating—I have seen 
the word in American scientific literature !): and they 
opened the ball in 1917 with a new immigration law. 
This, however, was not very drastic, and not until the 
quota system was introduced in 1921 did a real change 
in policy take place. Even this was not drastic enough, 
however, so a new law was passed in the present year. 


Basques, 


The increasing post-War severity of the restriction 
has also its reasons. The war-fever in the United States 
had only just time to be fanned to full pitch when the 
Armistice deprived it of its proper object. Baulked, 
it looked round for other prey; and found it in what 
it was pleased to call Radicalism and Bolshevism (to a 
large section of the American public even to-day anything 
which is radical is also Bolshevik, and anything which 
docs not uphold the existing order of things as divine, 
or at least the best of all possible orders is Radicalism), 
and in the Foreigner. 

As a matter of fact, they did have considerable ground 
for their restrictive towards the foreigner: 
but I do not think the action would have been so rigorous 
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or so rapid if the war-psychosis of Fear and Hate had 
not been transferred to the domestic field. 

What are the grounds for action? You may find 
them in the official statistics. Over 35 million immigrants 
have entered the United States in the past century 

probably the largest movement of peoples in the world’s 
history. More than half this vast total have entered 
since 1900. That is the first fact. The second is that 
America is filling up, physically and economically. 
The third is that the character of the immigrant stream 
hud enormously changed with the years. If we divide 
Europe into a Northern-plus-Western against a Southern- 
plus-Eastern section, we find the following facts. Before 
the ’seventies the proportion from the Southern-Eastern 
section was negligible; during the ‘nineties it rose to 
50 per cent. of the whole immigration; since 1900 it 
has constituted some 80 per cent. Add to this the fact 
that immigration, until the War, was growing (in spite 
of great fluctuations) progressively heavier—the 100,000 
mark was first reached in 1842, the half-million in the 
early *seventies, the million in 1906—and the large 
proportion of the Southern-Eastern group in the later 
years looms still larger in relation to the whole total. 

The real problem which confronted America was, 
therefore, two-fold. Was she going to allow entrance to 
blocks of foreign elements so large that the melting-pot 
wouldn’t melt ; and was she going to allow the character 
of her population to suffer radical change ? With regard 
to the first point Raymond Pearl, in an_ elaborate 
biometric study, has given good grounds for believing 
that even in the last few years the melting-pot, as mea- 
sured by the proportion of marriages between different 
racial stocks, was working rather better than might have 
been expected; and further, doubtless unrestricted 
immigration would have brought its own remedy in the 
glutting of the labour market. None the less, the 
difliculty was a very realone. The second point, however, 
was more fundamental. The population of the United 
States still shows a marked predominance of the racial 
stocks of Northern and Western Europe. To permit 
the unlimited entry of Italians, Grecks, Serbians, Russians, 
Poles, and Rumanians would be, in the present state of 
Europe, to encourage it; and would, in the course of 
years, have very materially altered the American stock. 

A lot of bunkum has been talked in post-War America 
(and, I regret to add, clsewhere!) about the Nordic 
Race. Pure Nordics are, of course, very rare anywhere 
save in Scandinavia and some other parts of the Baltic 
coasts ; and even where they exist, are prone to mysticism, 
moodiness, and suicide, as well as to outbursts of energy. 
It is in harness with other bloods that Nordicity seems 
In any case pure Nordics are 
quite rare in the United States. I do not know if there 
are any statistics on the matter, but it seems to my 
personal observation as if there were even less than one 
might reasonably expect-—as if the low latitude (pre- 
sumably by means of the higher intensity of short wave- 
length light) were having an anti-Nordic selective cffect, 
in the same way as we must suppose it to have had in 
Northern India and in Greece. 

The bunkum, however, is only the 
of the very natural desire not to turn into something 
other than you are. When high-minded American 
publicists speak of their own Nordicity as against the low 
quality of the dregs of Europe as pouring in on them, 
they are being crude and unmannerly, in spite of the 
fact that the new type of immigrant population is 
probably inferior to the average American type. But 
if America would simply confess with W. 5S. Gilbert 
that she does not want to change her type of nationality, 
the world would sympathize. 


to be most productive. 


rationalization 


The 1924 Immigration Law takes the quota idea as 
its basis. Starting with the numbers of the foreign-born 
of any European country who at the time of the 1890 
census were resident in the United States, it fixes 2 per 
cent. of these as the annual immigration (instead of 
83 per cent. of the numbers at the 1910 census, as in the 
1921 Act). Immigrants can come in outside of the quota 
if they are under 18 and accompanying their parents, 
if over 55 and accompanying their children, or if they are 
wives or husbands of citizens, &e. 

Then it must be further remembered that the quota 
restrictions do not apply to Canadians, Mexicans, or 
indeed to the inhabitants of almost the whole of the 
American hemisphere ; to such persons only literacy 
and economic restrictions apply. Finally, as is inevitable 
when both to the South and to the North such large 
unfortified frontiers exist, the smuggling of ineligible 
immigrants both from quota and non-quota nations 
reaches very large proportions. Thus, the quota itself 
by no means approximates to the total immigration, 
although, doubtless, a real measure of it. Towever, the 
system must be having a very marked effect on total 
immigration. The quota is now 164,000; 55,000 non- 
quota immigrants from quota countries were admitted in 
1923—4—a total of under a quarter of a million. Even 
if we add as much again for smuggled immigrants and 
those from non-quota nations, we are down to well below 
half a millien for our total. Then, as to racial stock, 
the system will have an even greater effect. Comparing 
the quotas under the new Act with those under the old, 
we find that that of Great Britain and Ireland is only 
cut 19 per cent., Germany’s only 24 per cent., while 
Jialy’s and Russia’s suffer over 90 per cent. diminution, 
and Poland’s over 80 per cent. Northern-Western Europe, 
as a whole, is cut 29 per cent. ; Southern-Kastern Kurope 
87 per cent.—the one from about 197,000 to 141,000; 
the other from about 159,000 to 21,000. 

If we put it in another way, and ask what percentage 
the present quota constitutes of the maximum past 
immig-ation for any country, we find as follows: United 
Kingdom and France (maxima in ‘°51), Germany, 
Denmark, Norway (maxima in ’82)—round about 20 per 
cent., with Sweden and Switzerland not far off. For 
Italy, Portugal, Spain, Russia, the old Austria-Hungary, 
and the Balkans (all with maxima between 1907 and 1921) 
the percentage is only 2 per cent. As will be seen, this 
cannot but check the transformatory type of fiow. 

It only remains to inquire how far nature may see fit 
to counteract the aim behind the immigration law, and 
herself effect changes in the American population, 
There do exist now in the country representatives of 
every nation in Europe, together with a big body cf 
negroes, and a fair sprinkling of Japanese and Chinese. 
In the welter of genetic factors which here are thrown 
into interplay, some are bound to have the advantage 
over others, and if they have the advantage, they will 
survive and the others will not, and the population-type 
Personally, I do not think that this effect 
magnitude, especially in a country 


will change. 
will be of great 
where medicine and public health work is moving so fast 
as in the United States of America. There may be a 


slight average darkening of complexion, and possibly some 


minor changes in proportion; but it is difficult to 
anticipate any radical change in average type. 
The South-European nations, and especially — the 


Italians and their friends, are complaining bitterly of 
the new law and the prejudice that is behind it. I 
do not think those complaints are justified. The best 
Italians belong to a splendid type, of great force and 
brilliance; but even if America were getting mainly the 
best Italian type (which she definitely is not) it is a 
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different type from the American, and the Americans 
have as much right to prevent its altering their civilization 
as would Italy to prevent a wholesale settling of English 
or French workmen and peasants in Italy. “ To your 
own self be true ”—et celera; the application is as good 
to nations as to persons. 

So long as nationalism is the chief basis of human 
organization—which it happens now to be, however 
much anyone may deplore the fact—so long as this is 
so, such a policy as that of the United States is clearly 
reasonable. In addition, by cutting down quantity, 
she is at last giving herself a little time to sit down and 
take stock of herself without changing too much during 
the operation; such self-consciousness and self-examina- 
tion is already beginning, and is bound to be salutary, 


THE CINEMA 
EPIC OF EVEREST” 
THE SCALA 


We go to the cinema and do not know or ask what it is: 
vet there must be something in common between Buster 
Keaton’s Sherlock Jnr. and a travel picture like The Epic 
of Everest besides distraction which can explain the hold 
the movies have on incredible millions of us. Both types 
of film “take us out of ourselves,” we know, Keaton by a 
viearious wish-fulfilment—we should like to and partly do 
experience the thrills of a fantastic detective adventure— 
and the Everest film by second-hand travel. The travel 
picture and the farce are at opposite ends of the range of 
the cinema: they are the purest things in it, the most 
plainly socially valuable. In between them exists a mixed 
and somewhat frightful world of domestic comedy. cowboy 
and crook films of action, melodrama, costume and historical 
pageantry, ill-adapted novels, and so on. There is great 
capacity for beauty and aesthetic passion in this middle 
ground and an equally great achievement of vulgarity and 
dirtiness. I am complaining more of the furtive flirtations 
with sexual problems than of the relatively unimportant 
salaciousness both of many film titles and themes when I 
speak of dirtiness, for the trouble here is a nasty-minded 
timidity, not, alas! a grossness. <A film, like any other 
medium, can, if its maker be great enough, handle frankly 
and with beauty any moral subject without offence save to 
hypocrites: Warning Shadows was a purge, and the 
frank nudity of savage tribes does not concern the film 
censor. The dirtiness of which I speak is the confusion 
of spirit which allows too many of those who make pictures 
again and again to offer us films telling a pscudo-moral 
stery, showing sub-normal types apeing what is imagined 
to be the behaviour of the demi-mende. If these films 
were immoral, not non-moral, the public would react against 
them, but as it is the public is confused and poisoned by 
this ridiculous imitation of vice with a moral text pinned 
to its skirt. And not only morals but economies, polities, 
patriotism, too, are muddied on the screen. Confusion of 
spirit is the devil of art. 

Farces, anyway, are straightforward; and in the great 
gusts of laughter that blow when Chaplin hangs on to a 
polony in a colfee-stall, under the impression that he is 
straphanging his way home, you can hear the explosion of 
a hundred repressions. The effect is curative, a relief of 
tension. And travel pictures are straightforward. They 
honestly supply that need for heroic exploits which only 
too many of us feel in our safe, monotonous lives, and they 
expand world-wide the experience of individuals confined, 
ant-like, to a life of restricted habits. 

The Epic of Everest is original: pretty nearly it is just 
photographs of a mountain. The human element is, perhaps, 
artfully, subordinated. The sereen is filled with sliding 
white visions of the Mether Goddess of the World. Everest—- 
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that patient and hardy band of men who so splendidly failed 
to vanquish her come only occasionally into the vast per- 
spective, dots of black in all those many-toned silver and 
white and grey 


expanses. Thg audicnce is impelled to 


applaud, rather unexpectedly, vistas of towering summit 
mists and sunlight in a virgin world, and it does so not only 
out of admiration for the staunch party of mountaineer, 
nor for the great skillof the camera man: it applauds beauty, 
The picture has magnificently that rare quality of com. 
munication through the visual sense which is one of the 
peculiar qualities of the cinema: it communicates ap 
experience which almost none of us can ever have in fact, 
And it is good for human beings to see, as they do in their 
hundreds of thousands daily, the appearance of the remotey 
places, whether they be untouched African forests, the 
island homes of Papua, or the ghastly face of the Black 
Country. To view the remoteness and majesty of Everest 
is an exalting and fine experience. ‘There are, truce, human 
clements in the film of which the most enchanting isa 
vivid personal introduction to an old Tibetan beggar, 
beating a drum, laughing and chanting with a vitality and 
ease of body which reminds one somehow of the best Russian 
acting and yet is absolutely spontaneous. You see the last 
of Mallory and Irvine, two black specks vanishing upwards 
into mists, never to return. But to my mind the great 
nicrit of this film is its almost abstract beauty and its direct 
satisfaction of a human need. It is not art, I know, but 
it sets an example to those who try to produce pictures 
which are. 

The prologue to the film, a gay and imposing glimpse of a 
Tibetan lama and his suite in person, is delightful ; and so, 
too, is the musical setting of the film proper, surely the best 
arranged and executed cimema music we have yet heard. 

Inis Barry, 


ART 
WOOD-CUTS 


In one of his books Nietzsche has written that ‘ the artist 


has the ability not to respond to immediate stimuli.” What 
a wealth of meaning is contained in the statement! How 


aptly it applies to the great masters of the past! But how 
strangely unfashionable and inappropriate would be its 
application to most artists of the present day! One would 
imagine that English artists would find little difficulty in 
accepting it; for it is so singularly paralleled with English 
temperamental characteristics. The alien and _ hysterical 
gurgling that we now manifest before what is considered to be 
beautiful may be accounted for, perhaps, by the cheapness 
and facility of travel on the Continent. Were our gurgles 
merely to end in the throat all would be well. Unfortunately, 
however, they are gaining greater durability and pernicious- 
ness through finding their way to canvas. We are beginning 
to look upon spontaneity in Art as the highest achievement. 
When it is combined with naiveté we become rapturous. 
To what does this spontaneity amount ? It is in the nature 
of a mere reflex action—an insignificant and impulsive jerk 
expressed in paint, as fleeting and impermanent in its effect 
as the bon mot of an occasion—divertingly related to its time 
and circumstance, but of little importance to all time and 
circumstance. We belong to an age of sketches—rapidly 
executed by the painters, and as rapidly forgotten by the 
spectator. Great art is serious and does not belong to the 
realm of quick-fire repartee. ‘The true artist does not respond 
on the moment; he is too busy within himself. Lis stimulus 
reverberates too deeply to return in the form of hysterical or 
hasty utterance. He is giving birth and going through the 
throes of birth, reaching down within himself through all 
conscious experience—beyond it to the deeper sources of 
awareness which hold the experience not of a lifetime only, 
but of anage, evenof ages. Feeling, reason, experience, instinct, 
will; all have a bearing on the creation which comes forth. 
The great work radiates intensity, vital yet disciplined, and 
not this convulsive and licentious spontaneity that has 
become our watchword in art. . 

Certain media of expression are more conducive to this 
monkeyish and effective spontancity than others. Water- 
colour inevitably leads, except in rare cases, to a slap-dash 
unmeaning technique, while oils entice all but the strongest 
into a debauch of brushwork and colour. ‘The wood-cut, 
on the other hand, because of its difficulties and its very limi- 
tations, is an ideal training ground fer the young artist, 
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Once he has learned how to draw accurately and weil, and is 
technically ready to compose and construct, the young 
student should be encouraged to take up wood-engraving ; 
for this medium will insure him against the hasty expression 
of his conception before its time—before it has been mellowed, 
co-ordinated and defined in his mind. A quality of meticulous 
definition is one of the attributes of the good wood-engraving ; 
each line has a significance and inevitability of relationship to 
the whole. In the hands of the too impetuous and shallow- 
minded the block becomes merely pitted and scratched by 
the tool. The wood-cut is perhaps of greater value to the 
artist than it is to the spectator, unless, of course, the latter 
js prepared to cast himself in the réle of the former, when 
he will gain an appreciation of, and joy from, this form of 
art which will amply repay him for his trouble. He will be 
led through the process of creation without suffering its con- 
comitant pains. 

The Society of Wood Engravers is probably the most 
ratholic and alive group of associated artists in England ; 
ts exhibition at the St. George’s Gallery displays a wider 
range of taste than any other. Already full recognition has 
been given by the Press and the public to the high quality 
of the work of the older members, Gordon Craig, Paul Nash, 
Eric Gill, Ethelbert White, and others. But in this year’s 
exhibition at the St. George's Gallery are important works by 
artists whose names are still unfamiliar to the public and who, 
to judge from the frankness of their work, are still fairly 
youthful. I shall therefore confine my criticism to these 
younger members. Partly because of the challenging candour 
of their work, and partly because of its high standard and 
possibilities, I feel that I can be equally candid and rigorous 
in my criticism, In spite of the fact that it is the common 
boast of artists that they never read criticisms of their work, 
I venture to hope that these younger artists will alter this 
precedent and give some consideration to this criticism, 
even though they disagree with it, for their work is very 
important and worthy of being better. 

Mr. Blair Hughes-Stanton and Miss C. Marion Mitchell 
have many things in common in their work. They both have 
an exceptionally well-developed sense of construction com- 
bined with a fine feeling for texture and spatial values. Prob- 
ably both of them would claim that subject matter played 
little part in the conception of their work ; they would un- 
doubtedly maintain that they were concerned with pure 
plastic relationships. Yet my criticism is directed against 
their subject-matter because I believe that certain relation- 
ships of form in their work are not purely plastic but are 
determined by an attempt to be outspoken and blasé in the 
subject. One feels that the subject-matter has not been nobly 
nough felt for it to penetrate beyond the bounds of personal 
yrejudice into the deeper and more universalized springs of 
pure creation. In ‘* Truth restrained by the arms of her 
lovers ’ (No. 42), by Miss Mitchell, the main construction of 
the design is very fine indeed, but the component parts 
nanifest this prejudicial weakness—the figure of Truth, in 
this case, is a particularly neurotic voung lady surrounded by 
restrainers as neurotic as herself. Had the subject-matter 
been sufficiently assimilated this disparity between the 
organization of the parts and the general construction would 
not have been obvious. I feel convinced that it is essential 
for the subject-matter to be felt to be sufliciently noble (in 
the widest sense) before it can break down this wall of psycho- 
logical prejudice that is so predominant in Miss Mitchell's 
work. The same criticism applies to Mr. Hughes-Stanton, 
although, in the execution of his work, he is a little more 
impatient, perhaps, than Miss Mitchell. Certain parts of 
No. 56 would seem to have been engraved before they had been 
maturely enough conceived—they lack significance and give 
to a composition which recalls the surging quality of Signorelli, 
«u Gauguinesque character. The design seems to have been 
thought of, yet is not resolved, in three dimensions. 

Nevertheless, these two artists contribute some of the most 
vital compositions in the whole exhibition. Another artist 
who approaches to an equally high standard of design, but 
who has less feeling for textures than either Mr. Hughes- 
Stanton or Miss Mitchell, is Mr. F. C. Medworth. 

Although these wood-engravings will be taken from the walls 
at the end of December, those who are interested will be able 
to see them at any time in the portfolios in the Gallery. 

W. McCance, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE SLUM AND THE EMERGENCY HOUSE 
[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 

Sirn,—The article in the Spectator two weeks ago on this 
subject has again called attention to an issue vital to the 
country. the Prime Minister’s speech at the Albert Ifall 
on Thursday, November 4th, shows that the Government 
also is not only fully cognisant of the gravity of the issue, 
but sympathetic ; and if, as Mr. Baldwin indicated, such 
matters can be kept at a national altitude and free from all 
party spirit, then the problem is already well on its way 
toward speedy solution. Mr. Baldwin said ** The Government, 
no less than the Labour Party, are dissatisfied with many 
of the present-day features of the national life”; and the 
context of his speech showed unmistakably that the slum 
question was prominently in his mind. 

In the slum problem there are two essential factors : first, 
the clearance of the slum areas ; and second, the provision 
of new houses which may be emergency houses, 
houses, or both. 
they must be co-ordinate. 
importance, for slums create slums, and the inveterate slum- 
dweller, himself at once a cause and effect, is difficult to 
influence. Dirt is as much a habit as is cleanliness, and people 
for generations born into dirt, living amidst dirt, and dying 
in dirt, have become in too many cases habituated and inured 
The very foulness of atmosphere has 


permanent 
These two questions are co-relative, and 
The human factor is also of vital 


to their surroundings. 
beeome a habit, and fresh air and fresh water are as things 
abhorred. Women have been known to sew themselves up 
in flannel against the winter, and not a few never change 
clothing even although they may possess a change. I have 
been in city slum tenements, not so many years ago, whireic 
two W.C.’s served four or ever six houses 
for some houses held more than ene family. In very poor 
property occupied by the casual and itinerant, I have known 


not six families, 


of rooms stripped of the door and window facings for firewood, 
and even flooring boards torn up for the same purpose. People 
such as these still exist, and even if new houses were provided, 
and the slums in part left, a residue would inevitably gravitate 
back thereto much as a dog to its vomit, rather than face the 
fresh air and sunlight, which would at first affeet them, and 
be for a time as repellent 
people bred to other habits. 

I have instanced but a very few clementary 
have passed under my own observation to indicate the 
importance of the human factor in the problem. If, however, 
the curtain was raised upon the broken lives as well as upon 


as would be foul surroundings to 


. 


' 
fact 


ts which 


the broken homes necessarily involved in slum housing ; 
and if the magnitude of the folly and crime could be forced 
upon the nation as was the Great War, then the appalling list 
of preventible casualties would rouse the country to the 
adoption of measures as stern and as drastic as those essential 
to victory in the War. 
areas under a responsible and empowered executive, be it 


It is only by war measures, by placing 


urban or suburban, as are divisions and brigades in active 
war, that we can hope to win this greater war against disease 
and crime, unless it is to drag through uncounted vears of 
accumulating casualties and misery. 

A slum area inquiry being he!d at Leith shows that in the 
area proposed to be cleared the populatien is ninety-six per 
acre, and the infant mortality one hundred and twenty-one 
In one portion of the area there are no baths 


per thousand. 
five adults 


or wash-houses, and no facilities for drying clothes ; 
and three children live in one room, and seventeel houses are 
entered off a common stair. Common stairs in such localities 
are fatal to morality of many kinds, and a fresh family from 
better surroundings is quickly corrupted. In this inquiry the 
agent for the objecting proprictors urged only the plea of 
serious interference with the rights of private property. If 
a case of infectious disease breaks out anywhere, the authori- 
ties at onee deal with it in the public interest. Why not also 
with any disease-breeding private property ? 

Translate these things into the human factor, for the indi- 
vidual is the unit of the community; and remember that the 
purity of the family life, and its happiness and usefulness to 
the nation, depend net a little upon environment, It is good 
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that Labour has to-day a representation of men in the House 
of Commons, some of whom know of these things at first hand. 
They know of birth, life and death in such surroundings, 
they have seen the heroism, the patient endurance, the 
uprising of many ; as well as the despondency and despair of 
those who have btcomse submerged. In the Great War as 
fine soldiers in spirit came from the slums as from the castle, 
and given an even opportunity in life, what a fine ‘“* Class A ” 
people might be raised in surroundings where health and in- 
creased vitality would result. 

Sympathetically, firmly and wisely handled the nation has 
much excellent material to build upon; the evil is ripe for 
permanent solution; and not only Parliament, but many 
municipalities and authorities are bestirring themselves 
to remove a scourge which eats like a canker into the national 
life. Private enterprise is also at work, and the Spectator is 
prominent in devising new types of houses and new materials ; 
while Holland, it is stated, has shown the way towards at least 
one method of solution, not only by ncw devisings and the 
readjustment of the old, by new materials in building, and 
by mass production, but by breaking monopolies which have 
hitherto hindered. None may fcar the proper use of new 
materials and methods, not even the lovers of the picturcsque 
and the old ; for it may be accepted as an aphorism that ro 
material is ever common or unclean because it is plentiful, 
neither is it ever vulgar, except it be made vulgar by man’s 
misuse. Architecture as a living tradition died out years 
ago, and at present we labour much amidst a Babel of 
pucrilities. Take, for instance, the abuse of concrete. To 
seek to make concrete impersonate stone cither in blocks, 
cornices, mouldings, surfaces or enrichment is damnable 
in the aesthetic sense, and unutterably vulgar. Let concrete 
be used on its own lines of material, and in a form based 
upon its own cconomie and natural use—i.c., in mass ; and 
good architectural results may ensue. That is elementary, 
and to do otherwise is as futile as it was to envisage the first 
railway passenger carriages as the bodies of three stage coaches 
clamped together; or the earlier motor-cars as a cab or 
brougham without shafts, and with the coachman perched 
high up on the box-seat, although no horse remained to 
be driven. To be successful in our architecture, we must 
treat all material, be it concrete, stone, wood or metal, on its 
own honest lines, if we are ever to build with seemliness, 
with expedition, or in economic ways. 

Mass production, more notably in the building of new 
villages or townships, will ever be the least costly and the 
most expeditious, and under emergency conditions it is only 
by building on a great scale that anything can be effectively 
accomplished. ‘The problem is too huge to be undertaken 
piecemeal. In such building the individual cottage type is 
perhaps the most healthful ; but the semi-detached cottage, 
or cottages in groups or rows are almost equally good and 
warmer, because showing fewer exposed walls. ‘Two or more 
storey buildings may sometimes be essential, where the 
governing factor is cost of site, or lack of transport facilities, 
and several floors under one roof equalize the greater thickness 
required for the walls. 

The immediate problem is the erection of houses for the 
peopte displaced from slums, for those who have waited long 
for an economic home, and for the many younger people 
who marry at an earlier age since the Great War. That the 
difficulty is enormous none may deny, for the houses must 
meet, and rightly, the higher standard of living, if only 
upon health grounds ; but the problem will surely be best 
grasped and overcome by broad and generous methods, 
evolved by statesmen of broad and generous minds. ‘The 
lay out will mean much ; fresh air, open spaces, and abundance 
of pure water are imperative, but these will also mean a new 
and physically healthier national life, in which environment 
will gradually destroy undue craving for unhealthy stimulants, 
engendered by foul air and fouler surroundings ; conditions 
which impel dwellers therein often to seek oblivion at any 
cost.—I am, Sir, &e., James A. Morris, 

Savoy Croft, Ayr. 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Ifousing is rigittly made an integral part of the pro- 
gramme of whatever body of legislators happen to be in power, 
and the efforts «f our new Government in this connexion 





will naturally be followed with the closest interest by their 
phalanx of supporters (not to mention their opponents). It 
is. indeed, to be hoped that Parliament will now seize the 
opportunity of helping to create an “‘ Al race’ by taking 
up this matter and sifting it thoroughly, to the untold benefit 
of the masses. Yet may I be permitted to ask, in all sincerity, 
what is the good of providing even excellent houses with 
plenty of cubic space for breathing purposes if the air to be 
breathed by our children remains as polluted as it is to-day ? 
In order to obtain the greatest benefit from more air, it is 
evident that the air must be more pure. It is common know- 
ledge that sunlight produces a ehemically invigorating action 
upon the blood of every individual, which is essential to the 
maintenance of normal health. Without sunlight our 
children grow pale and lethargic, and develop incurable 
diseases. 

The official report, just published by the Fuel Research 
Board, into the carbonizing of coal by the low-temperature 
process, indicates the direct route to a sunnier, and therefore 
healthier, London. The most careful expert investigation 
has proved that it is possible, by this process, to produce 
close on 14 ewt. of coalite from every ton of coal treated. 
Coalite has been found by these independent investigators to 
behave like coal in every way save that it is quite smokeless, 
and this Government report certainly does appear to suggest 
at last a solution to the problem of how to abolish the baneful 
nuisance of smoky cities.—I am, Sir, &c., 

M. ABBOT ANDERSON. 

78 Portland Place, W.1. 


RACIAL ORIGINS IN AMERICA 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 


Sir,—In your issue of November 15th, Mr. Julian S. Huxley 
says of the population of the United States: ‘ Roughly 
10 per cent. are Negro, only about 20 per cent. Anglo- 
Saxon.” Id like to know where he gets his figures. ‘The 
estimate for negroes matches such information as I get, but 
I have understood that the population of Anglo-Saxon 
derivation approached 60 per cent. 

I can’t go into the matter at this moment, but I protest 
against Mr. Huxley’s estimate of 20 per cent. Anglo-Saxon. 
Ask someone who is an authority: the Census Bureau at 
Washington perhaps. —I am, Sir, &e., 

Epwarp S. MARTIN. 

* Life,” 598 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

November 26th. 


[To the Editor of the Sprcravon.] 


Sir,—In a recent article by Mr. Julian Huxley, in the Spectator, 
the following statement is made regarding the poputation of 
the United States: ‘ Roughly ten per cent. of *:e whole 
population are Negro, only about twenty per cent. Anglo- 
Saxon.” This estimate varies widely from the conclusions by 
other authorities. 

I do not pretend to be an authority on statistics, or to 
pronounce on the correctness or incorrectness of different 
estimates, but if ten per cent. is the limit of the Negroes, and 
sixteen per cent. is the limit of Southern and Eastern European, 
and other miscellaneous stocks, as appears to be reasonably 
well established by the recent census returns, it seems diflicult 
to account for more than a limited portion of the remaining 
seventy-four per cent., without attributing a larger number 
to Anglo-Saxon origin than Mr. Huxley allows. 

Racial origins, except for the period antedating most of our 
immigration, have been calculated with reasonable accuracy 


by taking the immigration returns; and, with the help of 


census figures giving parentage, studying the increase oi 
various kinds of immigrants in their new environment. ‘These 
studies have shown that the old stock, mast of which remained 
in the country until recently, has continued to multiply while 
the second generation of city-dwelling immigrants dces noi 
reproduce so rapidly. It is deduced from this that some 
forty-five million of the present inhabitants appear to be 
descendants from the old stock of 1780, which was largely 
British and Seotch Irish. 

In a preliminary study of census resuits, Mr. John B. 
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Trevor estimates the national origins from North-Western 
Europe as follows: Great Britain and Ireland, 56,174,000 ; 
Germany, 13,577,000; Netherlands, 1,647,000; Norway, 
1,500,000 ; Sweden, 2,285,000 ; France, 1,704,000 ; Switzer- 
land, 481,000 ; Denmark, 673,000. 

Giving all possible credit to the excellent power of multipli- 
cation possessed by the Celtic Irish, and deducting the resulting 
estimate from the fifty-six million whose origin is attributed 
to the British Isles, leaves little but British origin to account 
for the rest of us. We have got to come from somewhere, 
and are, in fact, racial orphans unless some of you in England 
will concede to us British origin with a little more liberality 
than has been shown by Mr. Huxley.—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. M. Brav.ey, 

60 State Sirect, Bosion, 

December 4th, 


THE GOLD STANDARD 
|To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sirn,—Now that Mr. Darling has in your last issue frankly 
acknowledged his adherence to what he describes as the 
gold standard “ with which we were familiar before the 
War,’ I faney that, in many respects, there is not very 
much difference between us on this contentious subject. 

What, however, is not quite clear from Mr. Darling's 
letter to you is just what he means by “ an American con- 
trolled gold standard.’ When, for example, he puts forward 
the idea of our re-establishing the gold standard by “* arranging 
n loan in America for stabilizing the exchange,’ he must 
know that such an idea is never in the mind of any advocate 
of a return to the gold standard. 

What, however, I conceive Mr. Darling to mean by an 
American controlled gold standard is that conditions may 
arise, and perhaps have actually arisen, under which it suits 
Amcrican interests for the time being to be “ bulls” of 
sterling and to make large private advances to European 
interests and also to make large cash deposits in London. 
In other words, we get a rise in the exchange which is 
attributable more to action of this kind on the part of 
America than to a real improvement in the trade or cconomic 
position in this country. It is just here, perhaps, that my 
views would approximate somewhat closely to those of 
Mr. Darling, because in all that I have said and written on 
this subject of a reversion to the gold standard I have been 
as emphatic with regard to the dangers attaching to a 
premature return to the standard as I have been in 
upholding a monetary policy directed towards our ultimate 
return to it. 

All the same, to describe these grantings of credits by 
America and Europe, or these speculations for the rise in 
sterling as some kind of deliberate machination for driving 
us back to the gold standard, is, I consider, an untrue picture 
of the situation. It is unfair to America, for it attempts to 
represent some kind of ingenious conspiracy in what, in my 
judgment, is nothing more than the working out of absolutely 


natural influences.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ArtTuur W. Kippy. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN DEBT 
[To the Editor of the Spuctatror.] 


Sirn,—Common sense would surely make everyone agree that 
Mr. Darling is correct in thinking that we should make every 
effort to buy as little as possible from the United States, 
especially as she makes it as difficult as she can for us to sell 
anything at all to her. Were it not for the difficulty of col- 
lection, it would be quite reasonable to put a duty on every- 
thing coming from the United States which it is possible for 
us to get from any other country in the world. An easy step 
would be to charge an ad valorem registration tax on all 
such goods payable at the time of passing the Customs’ 
Entry in the same way as—if I remember rightly —was done 
in the case of the Registration Tax on Corn for the short period 
during which it was in existence. Although in itself small, 
as it should be if it was collected in this way, in the aggregate 
it would produce a fair amount of Revenue, and it would act 
as some little incentive to avoid unnecessary purchases in the 


United States, and as a slight sti nulus to trade with other 
countries. 

I entirely agree with the remarks made by Mr. Darling 
concerning the Gold Standard, and in the interests of the 
nation it is to be devoutly hoped that his views will prevail 
in opposition to Mr. Kiddy’s.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Mark B. F. Magor. 

Red Lion and Three Cranes Wharf, 

Upper Thames Street, London, E.C. 4. 


SCOTTISH RULERS AND BRITISH 
SENTIMENTS 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 


Sir,—Mr. MacLeod is unfortunate in his “* Scottish” list of 
Prime Ministers, which for some reason he starts from 1806 
with Lord Aberdeen (Premier, 1852), Mr. Gladstone, Lord 
Rosebery, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Lord Balfour 
and Mr. Bonar Law ; but we will extend the period and include 
Lord Bute and add Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. Were these 
* typical Scots ’’ I wonder! 

I would remind Mr. MacLeod that it was under the Premier- 
ship of Lord Aberdeen (in whose ministry Mr. Gladstone was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) that we engaged in the disastrous 
Crimean War. It was during the Premiership of Mr. Glad- 
stone, who although of Scotch parentage was born in England 
and educated at Oxford, that occurred that ever-lamentable 
death of Gordon (born in England of an English mother), the 
launching of the scheme for Irish Home Rule, the disruption 
of the great Liberal Party, and the ignominious surrender at 
Majuba and the consequent Boer War. 

Lord Rosebery was born in England of an English mother, 
and educated at Eton and Oxford, but like Mr. Bonar Law 
(Canadian born) the period of office was teo short to make 
history. Lord Bute was the sycophant “ favourite” of 
George III., the power behind the Throne, the King’s evil 
genius, to whom is attributable. even more than to Grenville 
or to North, the American Revolution ; for it was his (Bute’s) 
sinister influence which ‘* hardened the heart ” of the modern 
Pharaoh, and so occasioned the loss of our American Colonies. 

The Times review of The Autobiography of Field-Marshal 
Sir W. Robertson, after paying well-deserved compliments, 
described him in “ caps’? across the column as a “ Typical 
Seot,”” but nothing was said of his English mother or of his 
Lincolnshire birthplace. It would appear, therefore, that a 
“typical Scot’? must have been born in England of an 
English mother and educated at an English Public School or 
University ! 

Let those of our Scotch friends who complain of the present 
English Cabinet call to mind that of the “ typical Scot,” Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, in whose Cabinet no repre- 
sentative of a constituency south of the Tweed held a seat. 

The late Lord Morley thus referred to this boycott of 
Englishmen :— 

«A new Government has been formed, a very Seotch Govern- 
ment, and when they could not find Scotehmen enough for the Cabinet 
they were obliged to take two Eng tishmen, who, though they had 
the misfortune to be Englishmen, had the good fortune to be 
Scottish Members.” 

Physiology and psychology tell us that the outstanding 
characteristic of the English is common sense, and it is this 
virtue so markedly exemplified in Mr. Baldwin that constrains 
us to regard him as a “ typical Englishman.’’—I am, Sir, &c., 

Howarb Rvrr, Hon. Secretary. 

The Royal Society of St. George, 

5 Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. 


PRIME MINISTER’S ANCESTRY 
[To the Editor of the Specrartor.| 

Sir,—The Prime Minister's grandfather was not “‘ an eminent 
Scotch Presbyterian minister,” as described by your corres- 
pondent, Mr. John MacLeod, but a worthy Wesleyan 
minister, who, in accordance with Methodist usage, removed 
to a new “ circuit * every thrae years, but spent, nevertheless, 
several of these terms, “ big with fate,” for his family, in or 
around the Staffordshire Potteries. I believe he was living 
at Leek when Alice Macdonald, one of his daughters, and 
Lockwood Kipling took their lovers’ walks on the shores of 
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Rudyard Lake. later recollections of which determined the 
name of their only son, the Laureate of the Empire. The 
Prime Minister's uncle, the Rey. Frederick W. Macdonald, is 
also a Wesleyan minister, and was the President of the Wes- 
leyan Conference in 1899. He has been for many years an 
ardent and eloquent advocate for the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. 

None ef the daughters of the Rey. G. B. Macdonald married 
well” from a worldly standpoint. The young men they 
wedded were all struggling youths with more ambition than 
pence. ‘Three of the four had artistic tastes ; the fourth, a 
young fellow named Baldwin, was a_ business man. 
I presume your correspondent wrote *‘ mothers” when he 
meant “ wives,” when he says: ‘* Two other daughters ~-— 
other than Mrs. Baldwin and Mrs. Kipling-——* of this distin- 
guished house became mothers of two typical Englishmen, Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones and Sir Edward John Poynter.” 

It is a remarkable family record. The son rises to eminence 
in the Wesleyan Church ; one sister marries a young man who 
was destined to become one of the most distinctive of Vic- 
torian artists; another a young man whe was destined to 
succeed Millais in the Chair of the Royal Academy ; whilst the 
other two are distinguished less by their husbands than by 
their sons, although neither Sir Philip Burne-Jones nor Sir 
Ambrose Macdonald Poynter fails to do honour to his parentage. 
—I am, Sir, &e, A. B. Cooper. 

Muaplecroft, Earlsfield Road, Wandsworth Common. 


[Vo the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 

Sirn.—* Honour to whom honour is due” being a maxim of 
your interesting paper, you will be pleased to correct a mis- 
statement made in your issue of November 29th by your 
correspondent, Mr. John M. MacLeod. Mr. Stanley Baldwin, 
whose ancestry was traced to “an eminent Scotch Presby- 
terian minister in the North of England, the Rev. George 
Macdonald,” is, in fact, the grandson of Rev. George Brown 
Macdonald, a Wesleyan Methodist Minister, who * travelled ” 
on the “circuits of that church from 1825 to 1868. 
One of his daughters married Mr. Baldwin, of Stourport, 
while her three equally gifted sisters became the wives of 
Mr. Lockwood Kipling, Sir Mdward Burne-Jones, and Sir 
Edward John Poynter. Their brother, Rev. Frederic W, 
Macdonald, who, like his father, became an illustrious Wes- 
Jeyan Methodist minister, and now lies in extreme age and 
feebleness, has writien the engaging history of the familics’ 
life in .ts a Tale that is Told. 

On his father’s side the Premier is at Icast one degree 
further removed by descent from Scotch heredity. For his 
great-crandfather was another eminent Wesleyan Methodist 
minister, Rev. Stanley, one of whose daughters 
merried a Mr. Baldwin, and so became the Prime Minister's 
grandmother. So it may be that Mr. Stanley Baldwin is a 
Scotch Presbyterian improved by three or four generations’ 
residence among Wesleyan Methodists in England.—-I am, 

J. GRance Raprorp 
(Superintendent Minister, Leicester (Bishop 
Street) Circuit), 
50 Clarendon Park Road, Leicester. 


Jacob 


AMERICA, JAPAN AND THE PROTOCOL 
[To the Editor of the Svecraror.] 

Sir. Relative to your recent editorial on the League Protocol 
and its Japanese amendment, perhaps the following brief 
comment may interest you. Evidently you have persuaded 
yourself that the Japanese amendment is innocuous, and 
possibly you may be right ; but I assure you that it would be 
impossible to induce Americans to take this view. We 
Americans know that Japan is hostile to us,and we do not 
place much confidence in the friendship of European nations, 
for the reason that we know that these nations consider 
our immigration and high tariff laws injurious to their interests. 
In natural consequence, the adoption of the Protocol with 
the Japanese amendment unaltered would be interpreted 
here to mean the first step in the formation of a Japanesc- 
European coalition to fosee a change in these laws. J am 
very confident that you will agree with me that the cause 
best aided by maintaining warm 
If so, do you 


of world peace will be 


fsicndship between bye gland and America, 


not think it would be wise to consider carefully the possible 
effect upon American opinion of any action by England 
relating to the League before advocating the same ?—I am, 
Sir, &e., Bens. P. Horton, 
822 North Kenilworth Avenue, Oak Park, Ilis., U.S A, 
November 25th. 


MEMORIAL TO DR. RASHDALL 
[To the Editor of the Srrecrsaror.]} 

Sin,— It is proposed to commemorate the life and work of the 
late Dean of Carlisle by a public memorial in that diocese, 
For this purpose a large and fully representative committee 
has been appointed with the Bishop of Carlisle as chairman, 
and an appeal for support has been circulated in the Dioeese 
of Carlisle. As it is felt, however, that many friends of 
Dr. Rashdall, and also other admirers of his great work alike as 
historian, philosopher and theologian, will be glad to associate 
themselves with such an object, I trust that through the 
medium of the Spectator it may be given a wider publicity, 
The form the memorial is to take will be best indicated by an 
extract from the appeal. It is proposed that ** a scholarship 
or scholarships be founded to enable students of cither sex, 
who have already obtained a Scholarship at the University of 
Oxford, to avail themselves of such an opportunity. Many 
students who are able enough to obtain a Scholarship at an 
Oxford College discover that, without further assistance, they 
are unable to proceed to the University.” It was further sug- 
gested * that a fund to be used in this way to assist students of 
proved ability would worthily commemorate, not only Dean 
Rashdall’s keen interest in education in all its branches, but 
his special sympathy with undergraduates of all classes, more 
particularly of the University of Oxford, of which he was so 
distinguished a member, and for so many years a tutor. It 
is intended that if such a fund should be raised it should be 
administered by trustees, to be appointed at a later date ; 
and that, while the trustees should not be hampered unduly 
by any rigid conditions, they should take into consideration 
in making awards, not only educational fitness, but such 
qualifications as birth or residence in the diocese, and more 
especially the fact that the applicant has been educated for 
some years at one of the secondary schools in the diocese.” 

Cheques should be sent to the hon. treasurer, Mr. Trevor 
B. Jones, Midland Bank, English Street, Carlisle, and crossed 
* Rashdall Memorial Fund.”’-——-I am, Sir, &e., 

Lazonhy Rectory, Carlisle. R. I. Law. 


POETRY 


GHOSTS. 
When purple on the hill 
Struggles the dwarf thistle— 
A hand that grips below 
Forbids its stem to grow— 
From the spear thistle’s crown 
Shakes loose the thistle-down. 


Silver against blue sky 
These ghosts of day float by, 
Fitful, irregular, 

Keach one a silk-haired star 
Blown by the wind at will 
O'er the flower-nodding hill. 


Vagucly like butterflies 
Klowerwards they fall and rise, 
Till by a trammelling bush 
Caught on their onward rush 
And from the wind’s aid freed 
They seitle on their seed. 


Not by the famished light 
Of a moon-ridden night 
But by clear sunny hours 
Go these white ghosts of flowers, 
Yaking from the glad earth 
Their burial and their birth. 
A. J. Yours. 


(Cory! 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 


MORLEY DIALECTICIAN 


[CONCLUDING NoTIce.] 


LORD AS 


(COPYRIGHT IN THE UNiTED Srares or AMERICA BY THE 
New York Times.] 


John, Viscount Morley. By Brigadier-Genera! John H. Morgan. 
(John Murray. 10s. 6d. 


net.) 


Aw exceedingly delightful and interesting thing about Morley’s 
conversation was that he was an inteliectual mount who 
lie would do his best at anything 
For example, General 


never refused his fences. 
and everything at which you put him. 
Morgan, with the true spirit of a Boswell, though he makes 
a little apology for it, took him up to that fine old five-bar 
cate which has been tried by, and given a spill to, so many 
wood goers—the difference between men and women. General 
Morgan insisted that women were different from men. 

Morley’s disquisition on the subject gives a perfect example 
of his style in conversation. He loved to begin with a great 
abstract proposition, and then pronounce a dogmatic decision. 
But he was seldom or never content with an ev-cathedra 
statement. Out of his well-filled mind and keen and poignant 
memory he would individual illustrations and draw 
inferences from his own experience. 


2 ive 


I've heard that so often [7.c., that women aro 


* Lorp MORLEY 
I hear how or in what res 


But never pect they aro 


different |, 
different. 

J.H. M.: In their lack of the creative instinct— in art, in science, 
in literature, in music. Nature seems to have exhausted herself 
in endowing them with the greatest of all creative functions. 
Lorp Moriey: I don’t agree. 

H. M.: Well, you have known all the great Victorian sages. 
Can you recall one woman whom you would place on the samo 
level as Mill, Huxley, Darwin, Browning, Carlyle, and all the 
rest of them ? 

Lorp Mortey: Yes. George Eliot. 
in her conversation than in her books. 

J. H. M.: Wasn't Mill, in spite of his vindication of women’s 
intellect, a very bad judge of it % 

Lorp Mortey: Yes, that’s very true. T once asked Carlyle 
if Mrs. Mill was as great a woman as Mill thought her. Carlyle 
replied, ‘Mrs. Mill has the most unwise appetite for knowledge 
of any woman I know.’ She used to ask Mill the most elementary 
questions about every conceivable subject, which enabled Mill 
togive withan air of profound wisdom the most satisfying answers, 
ind that flattered him. As for her daughter, of whom Mill had an 
nordinate opinion, she was a terrible bore. 

J. H. M.: Do you really think it easy for men and women to 
leliberate together ? 

Lorp Mortey: No, but education will change all that. 
J. H. M.: Your friend Meredith seemed to think the 
would be a long one. Do you remember the first page of Richard 
ivverel : ‘Woman will be the | \ 


She was even greater 


process 


civilized by 
not vet completect 


‘n he 


last thing to be 
Lorp Moriety: That's true, 
himself. In 








the civilization of will civilize 


mankind.” 
Here is another example of Morley in his literary vein, 


nd one equally delightful : 


“Lorp Morury: IT was intrigued by your reference to Burke's 
iw about the trivial thing 1c] “a face at a ! h 
nge the fa of hi ry.” Ive been hunting for the /o » 

Here it is in the Letter t Regqicide Peace, Was he ref ig 

Peter the Great ? But what a mind was Burk M ulay 

v. right, the greatest mind since Miltor 1 « t i the 
lvians. I don’t know what Wellington thought of t hey 
were at Waterloo. 

J. H. M.: Yes, but no longer than they could help. 

Lorp Mor.iry Ah! I never tire of reading of Wa ( 

o. 2 at ae you remember Stendhals d ript the 


Chartreuse de Pa 
Lorp Mortey: No, I must look it up. You have quoted in 

vour article Renan’s prologue to his Souvenirs de mon enfitner. 

t's one of the finest things mn Ir 

Do you like Hard: s Dynast 

J. H. M.: Yes, I find the metre somctimes uncouth, but T like 


nch literature 


the magnitude of conception. 


Lorp Moriry: Uncouth is the word. I ‘read Hardy’s first 
novel when he submitted it to the Macmillans, was impressed, but 
I ted it, and then got him to con and see me, and was the 


I didn’t like 
wrote and 


another and a better one. 3ut 
poignant, and | 


eause of his writin 
his hanging Tess. It was needlessly 
told him so, 

J. H. M.: Mr. Hardy is one of thi 
disappoint you when you meet them in the flesh. He 
Thueydides makes Pericles call * the simplicity of all noble natures,’ 
Lorp Morury Yes. Meredith, too, perhaps. But Meredith 
Was not simple. He was siriki) t rming. 


qg to meet, but not exactly cl 
He was too hard for that. But Matthew Arnold had charm, 


rare writers who never 


has what 





(February 15th, 1918,)’ 


That, to my mind. is excellent talk. On another occasion 


Morley spoke out of a full heart about Burke : 
*“ Lorp Morey : 
é. HB. M:: 

in History 


What do you think of Carlyle ? 

He lives as a great prose colourist. ‘Is not the E 
a wonderful piece ¢ f imaginative writ 

Loxp Mortry: Yes, and the Essay on Burn 

J. H. M.: And on Macaulay's essay on the s 
theme is vulgarity itself in comparis ; , 

Lorp Mortety: As for Macaulay, Acton used to say tl 
were already dead and that he was a!l wrong about Warren Hasti1 
Does his * history’ 


Je } nson, 





stand the test of time ? 

J. H. M.: Yes. Firth praises it, and he speaks 
peachable authority. Do you still read Burk 

Lorp Mortry: Often. Perhaps his a 
in need of revision. You ought to write a 

J. iH. M.: No. Ihave not the courage to follow vou. 

Lorp Mortry: My little book was inadequate. He is a giv 
theme. What a mind! His 
Macaulay was right wh 
Who can compare with him ? 


with uni 


ttitude on An 


} } 


OOK 





fame grows greater with tin 


n he said of ec rtain passages, ° How divin 
Taine ? Tocqueville? No.” 
Before I finish my notice of this fascinating book, it may 
be interesting to put on record a personal testimony to its 
accuracy and the 
Speaking generally, the conversations almost 
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Clemenceau and that in those days they seemed to be acting 


on very much the same lines. Morley then went on to say 
how he had put one or two searching interrogatories to 
Clemenceau as to his existing views on the great problems 
of government, and added, as recorded above, that Clemenceau 
had admitted that the older he grew the more convineed 
he was that Force ruled the world. I remember also his 
describing with a distinct air of triumph how he had. to 
use Dr. Johnson's phrase, “ downed him” with Machiavelli. 
He did not, however, make to me the brilliant and character- 
istic comment that Clemenceau did not like having his con- 
clusions sharpened. That is a most illuminating phrase. 
Morley was always sharpening one’s conclusions, and very 
often after the said process of sharpening had been carried 
out, they ran into one’s fingers and caused an acute pang 
of pain or embarrassment. That, of course, is how it should 
be in dialectic. Half the power of Socrates over men’s minds 
rested in this process of sharpening conclusions. Morley, 
like the Greek, made one see what it really meant and what 
it really involved to hold a particular conclusion. He would 
not let you pretend that a stiff glass of brandy, or, say, a 
dose of arsenic, was just a little soothing syrup which could 
do nobody any harm. 

I parted from Morley under the pleasantest conditions. It 
was delightful to see, in spite of his physical feebleness— 
a feebleness which had its mental reactions—how much he had 
enjoyed his dialectical triumph over Clemenceau ; but one 
felt, at the same time, that he had done the thing so well and 
so courteously that nothing had passed that could wound 
an old friend. Once again, he was not a quarrelsome man, 
either in theory or in practice. 

I may add that, feeling very strongly, as I did, about the 
Montagu policy, I took this opportunity to play a little of 
the part he had been playing with Clemenceau and to ask 
him what he really thought about the state into which India 
was rapidly drifting. As I felt would probably be the case, 
} found him very strongly against the new way of governing 
India. I urged him to speak out— indeed, told him it was his 
duty to do so; but he refused, partly, I think, from the 
physical difficulty of making a speech in the House of Lords, 
and partly from his desire not to embarrass the Government 
and the new Secretary of State. 

It is evident, however, from his talks with General Morgan 
that what he said to me was no passing impatience, but a 
settled conviction. Here is a confirmatory passage, dated 
January 21st, 1921 :— 

“ “Montagu calls himself my disciple,’ he went on, in accents 
of repudiation, ‘1 see very little of my teaching in him. This 
dyarchy won't work. As for his strange plea for rousing the masses 
of India out of their “ pathetic content” by reforms for which 
they do not ask, and for which they cannot work, it’s a most 
unwise remark, My reforms were quite enough for a generation 
at least.” Si 

Alas that I cannot give more examples to prove the faith 
that is in me in regard to the charm of the present book ! 
Still, justice requires one or two more words. That Morley 
always intended to be fair I am sure; but that he was, in 
fact, very unfair in his comments upon Lord Haldane’s 
action at the beginning of the War is to me perfectly clear. 
In any case, Morley’s criticisms show, as I have again and 
again insisted in the Spectator, how monstrous it is to suggest 
that Lord Haldane flinched at the issues of the War or that 
he was in any sense a pro-German. He was just the opposite. 
He organized the British Army so as to make it able to 
produce an Expeditionary Force, and the essential object 
of the Expeditionary Force was to act as the left wing of the 
French Army in case of a German invasion of France, 
particularly through Belgium. ‘The French should never 
have left the Belgian gap open. However, that is much too 
long a story to go into here. I merely enter this caveat in 
regard to Lord Haldane on finding the suggestion in one of 
Lord Morley’s statements that he, Lord Morley, did not 
realize what Lord Haldane was up to till too late. If the 
facts were well known and well understood by an outsider 
like me, as they were in 1913, how could they have been 
concealed from a member of the Imperial Defence Committee ? 
Lord Morley may have been disappointed in him, but he was 
tertainly not deceived by Lord Haldane. For once Morley 


forgot to sharpen his colleague’s conclusions ! 
J. St. Loz Srracnry, 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 


A MULTITUDE of reprints and fine editions and translations 
have been sent us. The most notable of them, perhaps, 
is the edition of The Apocrypha, published by the Nonesuch 
Press. The same publishers have issued a new translation 
of The Symposium or Supper of Plato, made by Mr. Francis 
Birrell and Mr. Shane Leslie. Mr. George Moore, desperate 
with himself for the cessation of his creative powers, deter- 
mined to keep himself exercised by translating some classic ; 
and, convinced that there was no translation of Daphnis 
and Chloe which he could not better, attempted to make a 
perfect version from Amyot’s French. So now we receive 
his Pastoral Loves of Daphnis and Chloe (Heinemann), and 
we can compare it with what has passed previously as the 
classical version. George Thornley, Mr. Moore announces, 
or makes his interlocutor announce, “ followed the Greek 
story scene by scene in a rough sort of way ; but I do not 
think anybody would continue reading it for his pleasure, 
so dry and lumpy is his style, uncultivated rather than 
barren.” A wicked judgment! Thornley is diffuse, no 
doubt ; but he has more spirit than a hundred Mr. Moores. 

The Manresa Press (Roehampton) publish an edition of 
The Last Letters of Sir Thomas More, with a preface by 
Cardinal Gasquet. Professor Chauncey Brewster Tinker 
has collected and edited the Letters of James Boswell (Clarendon 
Press). It is the same Boswell who writes letters as the 
Boswell who recorded Johnson. Perhaps he is a little more 
tender-hearted, a little prouder of his sensibility. ‘* I had 
been exhausted by riding all forenoon,’ he writes once, 
* and expatiating upon rural beauties which I did not much 
feel. But, it is absurd to hope for continual happiness in 
this life. Few men, if any, enjoy it. I have a kind of belief 
that Edmund Burke does. He has so much knowledge, so 
much animation, and the consciousness of so much fame.” 
He gets drunk and repents; he has doubts of moral and 
religious truths and he recovers his faith; falls in love 
prudently and prudently escapes. 

Professor G. B. Churchill has edited Wycherley’s The 
Country Wife, and The Plain Dealer for the Belles-Lettres 
Serics (Heath and Co.). Messrs. Constable send us _ five 
volumes more of the Tudor Translations. Four are taken 
up by Mabbe’s The Rogue, an early seventeenth-century 
translation of a Spanish picaresque novel. The remaining 
volume is B. Ros Herodotus (1584), only the first two books 
of which were completed. 


Tor Literary Eptiror. 
PLEASAUNT 


(Underdowne’s Trans- 


(Chapman and Dodd. 


NO LESSE WITTIE THAN 
An Aethiopian History of Heliodorus. 


lation.) The Abbey Classics, No, 23. 
3s. Gd. net.) 


Ir Theagenes and Cariclia is the first of all prose-romance 
(and there are no earlier specimens extant), it is also among 
the finest. Indeed, after reading it and coming fresh from it, 
it is difficult to say what other prose tale of love and languish- 
ment there is, the reading of which would not prove an anti- 
climax. Daphnis and Chloe, perhaps; and some of the 
Mediaeval romances. Yet no; WHeliodorus is more full- 
blooded than them all, more vital, more swiftly-moving, and 
more crammed with incident. Heliodorus’ father, he tells us, 
* fetched his petigree from the Sunne ” ; and the vitality and 
the prodigality of this romance reflect his burning ancestry. 
To read it is to feel that any prose-romance after Aucassin and 
Nicoletie is, at best, sugar and water. At least, it is so, if it be 
read in Underdowne’s translation as given here in the admir- 
able ** Abbey Classics ” 

For exactly how much of the pleasure one receives is owing 
to Underdowne and how much to Heliodorus it is impossible 
for one who is not acquainted with the original to say, The 
melodious lines of the prose brings no small share to our 
pleasure ; and Underdowne had as well tuned an ear as any 
of his Elizabethan brothers :— 

* The comeliness and commendation of that which was done, 
was somewhat increased by the easie blowing of the winde, which 
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mooved his haire about his necke, parting it before his forhead, 
and made his cloake wave, and the nether parts thereof to cover 
the back and buttocks of his horse. You wouldo have saide that 
his horse did knowe the beautie of his master, he rayned so, and 
with pricked up eares, he tossod his head, and rolled his eyes fiercelio, 
and praunced and leapt in so fine sort. When he had the raynes 
a little at will, he would set forward couragiously, and turno about 
on both sides, and beat the ground with the tippos of his houfes 
lightly, and moderate his fierceness with the pleasauntnesse of 
his pace.” 

And besides his grateful style we are indebted to Underdowne 
for countless asides and moralizings : they poke out on every 
yage. Posssibly Heliodorus would have shuddered at many 
pag : : ; 
of them: “ For that manner of lie is tolerable, whiche pro- 
fiteth the inventor, and hurteth not the hearer.” Nevertheless, 
whilst some of his interpolations are in doubtful taste, others 
lend not a few of the twists and subtleties that make the 
reading of this particular version so delightful a pastime : 
“ Then coulde not the mayde be quict any more, but her bodie 
was moved and her feete leapt for joy, as though her minde 
had beene with Theagenes, and helpt him in his race.” And 
much of the delicate humour that runs goldenly across the 
pages is clearly Underdowne’s own contribution : 

‘For the theeves, besides other thinges that they doo, whereby 
they may scem more fearfull, let thoir haire grow so long, that 
al men loath it, which they shake hanging on their shoulders, 
knowing verie well, that longe haire maketh them more acceptable 
which are in love, but theeves more terrible.” 

In method Theagenes and Cariclia is curiously modern. 
That the first writer of novel-romances should so uncannily 
anticipate the last is a problem that even Mr. Saintsbury (in 
his learned and facetious Introduction) leaves unanswered. 
It is Conrad’s method. The first paragraph plunges us into 
the middle of the plot : thence, by a series of most ingenious 
unwindings, we arrive at the beginning ; and then, with ever 
increasing speed of action, we race to the conclusion. The 
method is peculiarly suited to Heliodorus, who groups his 
sub-plots into stories told by characters who have little else 
to do with the tale and are bundled off as soon as their stories 
The pedagogically minded will object that 
Similarly, 


are concluded. 
this ‘introduces too many extraneous characters. 
they will object that the very foundation of the plot—the 
birth (in consequence of the mother having been struck by a 
picture of Andromeda at a critical time) to a black Queen of 
is absurdly fantastic. But fantastic 
as the basis (and conclusion) of the plot may be, this 
romance of Heliodorus remains unbeaten at its game. ‘ No 
lesse wittic than pleasaunt,’ Underdowne called it : and that 
is as much as any dare ask of a romance. Moreover, Theagenes 
and Cariclia are amongst the immortal star-crossed lovers, 
Old Calisiris was a bore and probably had need to excuse 
himself: but there is the kernel of truth in what he said 

* Tf any man talk of the love of Theagenes and Cariclia, who 
is so stony or hard-hearted that he would not conceive delight 
therein, although he should hear nothing else a whole veere ? ” 
Who, indeed, when Underdowne lends his voice to that of 
Ileliodorus ? C. Henry WARREN. 
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JOSEPH CONRAD 


Joseph Conred: a Personal Remembrance. By Ford Madox 
Ford (F. M. Hueffer). (Duckworth. 7s. 6d. net.) 


A LITTLE over twenty-five years ago—about the year 1898— 
when Mr. Hueffer was living at a cottage at Limpsfield, 
engaged in agriculture and literary work, a stranger of dis- 
tinguished and rather haughty appearance was brought to sec 
him. The stranger had black hair and a clipped black beard, 
with the gestures and manners of a Frenchman. He looked 
round the room as he entered it with a semi-circular motion 
of the head. He spoke English imperfectly in a low and 
“caressing voice. His Kurgeniowski, but 
amongst discerning people he was already becoming known 
by his two first names, Joseph Conrad, for under them he 
had just published three very remarkable books, Almayer's 
Folly, The Outcast of the Islands, and The Nigger of the 
* Narcissus.’ 

He was now a man of forty-one, who had seen life 
in many ways and many climes ; who remembered going to 
prison with his mother as a little boy of five, after the Polish 
insurrection of “62: who had served for many years. both in 
french and KMnglish merchantmen, and had become a master 


name Wwas 


mariner; and after so much vicissitude «nd adventure, 
was at last settling in England to makc his living, as he hoped, 
by the writing of novels. Who could fail to be impressed 
by Conrad's personality ? Those who knew him in his later 
years—so swift in his talk, so dramatic, with that tragic and 
mysterious air-—will not readily believe that there was any 
period of Conrad's life at which he was not a striking and 
impressive figure. Upon Mr. Hlueffer, however, at that 
first meeting, according to Mr. Hueffer’s own account, he 
“made no impression at all.” So far as Mr. MWueffer observed 
him, he * rather disliked him, as you dislike those who pass 
before your cage and get you poked up.” For Mr. Hueffer 
at the age of twenty-five was already in his own eyes, and 
in the eyes of Mr. Edward Garnett, who lived at a large house 
in the same parish, something of a literary “lion.” Not vet 
perhaps a very great one, for he was ** possessed” at that 
time ** of too much individuality ever to find readers,” but Mr. 
Garnett at least could bring him listeners—and would bring 
celebrities such as Mr. Stephen Crane, Mr. Sydney Olivier, 
afterwards Lord Olivier, and the Secretary of the Fabian 
Society to look at this young lion in his cage. 

And now Mr. Garnett had appeared with this new celebrity 
with the unpronounceable name. And Mr.Hueffer roared as usual. 
At least he thinks he did. ‘* Obviously,” he says, he roared ; 
for Mr. Kurgeniowski was obviously impressed, and came 
back after a time and * imperiously desired ” that Mr. Hueffer 
would write a book with him. And Mr. Hueffer, after con- 
siderable hesitation, consented ; and the writing of Romance 
was begun. That is, so to speak, the official version of the 
facts. But (as in the book of Genesis) there is also a second 
version which, though less picturesque than the first, seems 
somehow a more probable account of the matter. It is that 
Conrad, although he had written three books in English, 
was still considerably troubled with the mere difliculty of 
language. For Polish and French were the languages in 
which he naturally expressed himself, and having started 
English late in life, he found the mastery of it to be a much 
more laborious matter than he had expected. It remained 
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always for Conrad a more or less foreign tongue, into which 
he had to translate, but always with some diifliculty, his 
French and Polish thoughts. He was therefore ‘on the 
look-out * for some intelligent man of letters to help him with 
his English, and generally to collaborate with him; and 
young Mr. Hueffer, who had had at present so little success, 
but was so pleased to tell you of the new plot on which he was 
engaged, seemed at first just the man for the job. 

And so this strangely assorted pair started work together 5 
Conrad experienced, passionate, a little tyrannical, but end- 
lessly patient and polite ; Mr. Hueffer—fifteen years younger— 
pedantic, self-conscious, diflicult, believing himself already ** the 
finest stylist in England,” and determined not to be dominated 
oroverborne by the older man. They worked together for some 
years. They produced with enormous difliculty and delay 
two not very suceessful books. “It was u combination,” 
so Mr. Hueffer thinks (p. 175), “ not really unfortunate,” 
though it must often have appeared to be so ; and now as the 
result of it we get this book—this * record of the impression 
made by Conrad the Impressionist upon another writer im- 
pressionist also.’ It is in many ways an irritating book, 
very laboured and conceited. Mr. Hueffer insists on telling 
us a great deal about himself that we don't the least want 
to know. But as a contribution to the study of Conrad it is 
n piece of work of real importance, and as we lay it down— 
perhaps with some relief —we are grateful to Mr. Hueffer for 
having told us so much as he has done of that dark and tortured 
figure, who emerges, often so painfully, but for the most part so 
vividly, to our view. 


Pr. M. 


“THE WAY OUT” 


The Greater Problems of Industry. By Alexander Ramtay. 
(BiFfmingham: * Journal,” 3s. 6d. net.) 

Industrial Conflict ; The Way Out. By the Rt. Hon. George N. 
Barnes. With Foreword by Lord Cecil of Chelwood. (Pitman. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

The New World of Labour. By Sherwood Eddy. (Allen and 
Unwin. 5s. net.) 

The Federal Trade Commission. By Gerard C. Henderson. 
(Yale University Press. 16s. net.) 

The Unclaimed Wealth. By H. Abatti. With Introduction 
by J. A. Hobson. (Allen and Unwin, — 6s. net.) 

Mr. ALEXANDER Ramsay has written a brief, ringing, opti- 
mistie book meant to rouse British Industry —Labour and 
Capital alike--out of their present unhealthy preoccupation 
with mere domestic differences, and get their attention on to 
the wider problems which are of equal interest to both ; 
and he entitles the book, in strict consonance with its 
theme, The Greater Problems of Industry. Mr. George N. 
Barnes, writing in the atmosphere of the conference room, 
submits ideas as to the comparative effectiveness of various 
recent administrative arrangements for getting common sense 
to prevail in industrial affairs: and he gives his work the 
title, Industrial Conflict; The Way Out. Now, one does not 
want to be harsh over the ethies of titles. The temptation 
to sin in the matter is so familiar, to all especially who attempt 
social books. One finishes one’s book ; does not feel that it 
somehow quite cuts the ice ; so one will cut the ice with the 
title! That is how it happens. But it is not right. To gono 
further, it isn’t quite fair to the great inventors of those 
names and phrases. ‘ Darkest England and the Way Out ” 
was indeed very well. The mid-Victorian reader who opened 
it found something inside which arrested him quite as much 
us what he met on the cover. But here the reader feels just 
a trifle misled. Mr. Barnes’s book is good and opportune. 
It points out the hopeful side particularly of our Trade Board, 
Whitley Council and Industrial Court institutions; which 
are the best things yet, he tells us, in industrial relations, and 
are capable of further expansion ; and it is good to know it, 
because his experience gives weight to the opinion. But 
the way out! That suggests a dayspring on the horizon 
at the very sight of which a weary world would weep, if it 
were really there. 

Yet it will not be amiss if we let Mr. Barnes's title dwell 
with us a little. It is a kind of challenge te us to clear up 
our ideas. Out of what exactly do we want to find a way ? 

One answer to this question might be got by accompanying 
Mr. Sherwood Eddy of the Y.M.C.A. on that peregrination of 
the terraqueous globe which he lately undertook, making 
notes everywhere of anything he saw that concerned ~ The 


as 


new World of Labour.” But interesting—and disturbing— as 
these notes are, this story of an itinerary by a Y.M.C.A. man 
is what it is, of course, meant to be entirely descriptive, 
empirical. A reader interested in the more ultimate questions 
raised by economics could be pardoned for supplementing 
this with what he finds in a very different book, that by 
Mr. Gerard C. Henderson listed above. This work, a dignified 
piece of American printing and binding, is quite innocent of 
the kind of reflections which are here engaging us. It is a 
pure piece of legal research, undertaken in order to make a 
beginning upon a whole range of problems which have arisen 
in the United States out of the expedients necessarily resorted 
to in administering complicated Acts such as the Sherman 
Anti-trust Laws. Yet it is relevant. ‘These complicated 
Acts themselves, if we look deep enough, are progeny of the 
same complicated world-situation which is mirrored by Mr, 
Eddy, and from which Mr. Barnes’s title suggests a * way 
out.” 

And they reveal its nature. The task of the Federal 
Trade Commission, putting it very roughly and bluntly, 
is the legal regulation of * big business.” Mr. Henderson 
is favourable to the institution, though very conscious 
that there should be changes in its working. Yet it 
is not difficult to see shining through it all, as through our 
own Whitley Councils, &c., the emergency character; the 
suggestion of temporariness, transience. It is no solution 
of anything. What is the reason why the Sherman Act of 
1890 and its successors have had to be administered by a 
Commission ? At bottom, pretty plainly, it is that (despite 
ull the ability of Mr. Taft) the familiar principles and dis- 
tinctions of common law are not recognizable here ; they are 
not sufficiently plainly recognizable, at least, to make its 
ordinary administration by the Courts a matter of course. 
In fine, we cannot now, as we could once, allow business men 
to combine as much as their hearts might wish; and yet 
there is no plain, legal way to limit it. Does not this shed 
something like a shaft of light all down the situation which 
we want 2 “ way out” from? We have emerged into a new 
world, a world keyed up, a world of hidden tensions and 
unknown forces, where thousands of little freedoms quite inno- 
cuous to the common law of the old regime have come of a sudden 
io recoil against the public weal in all sorts of inexplicable ways. 
And the deep fact is that they are freedoms which, though 
mankind may suspend them for a little, it cannot permanently 
give up. 





Where, then, lies the hope ? Tt lies in having a great deal 
of patience, with a very great deal of this sort of temporary 
mid-air-suspension of rights and freedoms till we at length 
get our eye on some really radical economic shift-round of 
things, which will enable us perhaps to take them again 
without committing social sin. 


And this is the importance of Mr. Abatti’s book, to’ 


which we wish again to draw attention; one of the most 
significant books on its theme of recent years. Mr. Abatti is 
writing on the currency. Briefly, he addresses the problem. 
*Hlow, and how most easily, shall we so shift things round 
economically that goods and services shall continuously be 
absorbed in a steady stream as fast as they are offered ?” 
It is at bottom, to him, a question of the currency. It is a 
question of the money being always available at the right 
time and place. And his distinctive work is to have revealed 
certain new facts concerning the existing money system 


which go to show at just what point it seems susceptible of 


the change which would let this economic readjustment tak: 
place. We can only say here what we think it most important 
that people should realize. That is, that at once our greatest 
hope and biggest risk is in work of this kind. Here or here- 
abouts may lie something distantly resembling a ** way out.” 
But in the name of all that is dear, in a matter like this, let 
us see what we are doing. Let us take our Adam Smith, take 
our Ricardo, take our Mill—and, I will venture to add also, 
take our Phipson, whose work on this subject was printed in 


1888 and has long since gone down into the world’s great 


waste-paper basket—and scan modern proposals closely in 
their light. For this is a region where we cannot experiment. 
On the other hand, all the chances are that when we begin 
to interfere with the money system, it is most emphatically 
either to make a spoon or spoil a quite irreplaccable horn. 
And so probably for the present and for many a day to come, 
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in this matter our maxim will have to be the obvious one ; 
there may be hope in this * way out,” but let no fool rush in 
where angels fear to tread. Mr. Abatti is not a fool. He 
knows the details of what he is trying to treat. Dare one 
hope that he may one day be led to read Phipson-—another 
reformer who envisages detail—and give us a real full- 
throated reaction ? J. W. Scorr. 


AND IMMEMORIAL 
WEST 


Western Civilization and the Far East. 
(Methuen and Co., Ltd. 15s.) 


MODERN EAST 


By Stephen King- Hall. 


but, alas! not quite—-Mr. King-Hall has written a 
really important book. Kven as it is his book is of great value. 
But what a treasure it might have been! How invaluable 
would be a comprehensive, sensible, unbiased account of the 
impact of Western Civilization on the East. And what assets 
Mr. King-Hall had for the writing of such a book ! He is sen- 
sitive enough to notice not only that Chinamen are different 
from Kuropeans, but also that some Chinamen are different 
from others ; as, indeed, Chinese travellers have found that 
Kuropeans differ amongst themselves. Observant enough 
to notice the awakening of a continent (not, one supposes, a 
necessarily easy thing to notice—like some names on the map, 
it may be written too big to be seen) ; independent enough to 
conclude that the ‘immemorial East” is at the moment 
about five years old, having started a wholly new and rapidly 
accelerating movement in an unknown direction in about the 
year 1919; irritable enough to say that all the judgments of 
Kipling-fed merchants who have lived in treaty ports for 
forty years are, ex hypothesi, worthless, since they all refer 
to a condition of things which no longer exists except in their 
own imagination. And yet at the same time no crank, but a 
practical, hearty, beef-cating Britisher! It all sounds too 
wood to be true. This must be the perfect book on East and 
West that the world needs so badly. But, alas! for human 
aspirations, there was one thing lacking in Mr. King-Hall. 
In spite of all these magnificent qualifications for writing this 
particular Book he lacked one essential qualification——the ability 
to write a book at all. Now, writing any book is not as easy 
as shelling peas, and to write as big and ambitious a book as 
this one is, merely from a technical point of view, a task 
of the very greatest difficulty. Unfortunately, though 
perhaps inevitebly, people do not consider book construction 
a craft which needs learning like any other craft. The only 
school is experience, but the first lesson, even in that school, 
should surely be a comparatively short and unambitious 
one. Unhappily Mr. King-Hall had to write this, his first, 
book on an extremely ambitious scale. We perfectly under- 
stand that the scale was necessary if the subject was to be 
dealt with comprehensively. But the result is, frankly, chaos. 
The book is arranged neither chronologically nor by subject. 
We leap from century to century—from China to Japan, from 
Religion to Railway Statistics. Even within the chapters 
themselves there is no order ; a chapter will be headed inno- 
cently er@uagh, ‘ Domestic Politics in Japan.” The first 
twenty pages will turn out to be a discussion on a modern 
state religion ; the middle twenty a conscientious account of 
,erty fluctuations from year to year ; and the end will often 
cover the same ground again as the middle or the beginning, 
from a different point of view. 

Thus it must be admitted that the book is an extremely 
difficult one to read. There is no central theme running 
through it, no thesis on which the facts can be hung, so that 
a coherent whole is constructed. These are the book’s faults, 
and they ere grievous. But we must put up with them as 
best we can, because, in spite of them all, this is the best book 
we have on the subject. Indeed, except for Mr. Bertrand 
Rus!lls admirable Modern China, which deals, it is true, 
with the same subject on roughly the same lines, but which is 
much shorter and slighter and is now two years old, there is 
no other book that we know of written from an even reasonably 
modern point of view on the situation as it is to-day in the 
ber Kast. 

Ce. Japan especially Mr. King-Hall is much fuller and more 
geuplete than Mr. Bertrand Russell. His:main point is an 


ALMost 


interesting one. Japan, by the most amazing experiment in 
artificial nation-building that the world has ever seen, hag 
been turned in sixty years from a feudal state of the Middle 
Ages into a first-class aggressive modern Power, armed to the 
teeth, equipped with all the weapons of modern diplomacy 
from poison gas to a ready-made philosophy of réal politique, 
This process reached its completion, Mr. King-Hall says, at 
the end of the Great War. At Paris, Japan had arrived. Her 
representatives sat in solemn judgment, together with the 
Allies, over the prostrate bodies of two of the great White 
Empires, from one of which she had learned her own military 
system. But irony intervened in the person of President 
Wilson. Just when Japan had grasped the principles, or 
rather the want of principles, of statecraft ; had learned that 
in international affairs Might was on every occasion Right ; 
that the countries of the world lived in that * state of nature ” 
in which the devil did in fact with unerring precision take the 
hindermost—just as she had learned all this, in came President 
Wilson with an entirely new set of rules for the great game, 
rhe reign of law was to be established—the League of Nations 
was actually established—international good will, not shining 
swords, was in future to regulate the affairs of men. It was 
all very baffling to the new Power that had just learned the 
opposite lessons, and Mr. Stephen King-Hall seems to think 
that Japan is finding some difficulty in adjusting herself to this 
new point of view. Like all arrivistes, she is anxious to live 
up to her international company, but the fashions seem to 
change bewilderingly quickly! There may be a good deal 
in this, but we cannot help feeling that Mr. King-Hall exag- 
gerates the difliculty for Japan. Surely her own Jessons of 
réal politique in international affairs will still stand her in very 
good stead, unless it be that our hopes and not our fears 
about the League of Nations are, after all, to be fulfilled, 
E. J. S. 


NOTABLE BOOKS 
SHOALWATER AND FAIRWAY. By H. Alker Tripp (‘ Leigh 
Hoe”). (The Bodley Head. 8s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Tripp has chosen with some ingenuity the pseudonym 
~—* Leigh Hoe *’—under which he is already known as a 
writer of serial articles about the Thames Estuary. ‘To those 
who can see into the name it is a compendium of the spirit of 
this author, who loves London River, knows every channel and 
swatchway between Harwich and the Foreland and can write 
the language of the Essex and Kentish fishermen. For Leigh 
is the name of that ancient smack-building centre, a little 
further up the river than Southend, which is the home of the 
Bewley rig; Hoe is a nautical word of proud tradition and 
will suggest the wider seas of the Elizabethan seamen only 
to those who do not remember such a characteristic Essex 
port as Wivenhoe. Put Leigh and Hoe together and you 
have a phonetic identity with the cry of the helmsman to 
the crew—* Lee-ho ! *—as he puts his helm down for his ship 
to run into the wind and come about upon the other tack. 
Compared with the mouth of the Thames most other cruising 
grounds of the British yachtsman are easygoing. The great 
estuary is a labyrinth of swift running tides and innumerable 
sandbanks, all the more treacherous because they are only 
occasionally revealed at low tide. No wonder that most of 
the crews of racing yachts, in whom alertness is the primary 
virtue, come from the Thames. 

Although the stretch between Harwich to the North Fore- 
land, which has been held in the Admiralty Court to mark 
the mouth of the Thames, has not the gaiety of the Solent 
nor the blueness and clearness of waters further west, anyone 
who reads this book will understand why it is Mr. Tripp's 
choice. Here you have a sea which is often of an astonishing 
jade colour. You have low-lying watery glimpses of land 
which, by curious effects of mirage, often seem to be detached 
and to be swimming between sea and sky. You catch the 
vision of trees across the water before you can see the land 
upon which they grow, so that they look like the palms on 
some flat coral island in the Indian Ocean. The vast glistening 
mud flats are dispraised by some, but they have the quality 
of water and a beauty of their own. They are covered by 
a strange variety of sea birds and they resound from end to 
end with the cries of gulls, and the whistling of the curlew 
and redshanks, as the tide falls away and a renovated feeding 
ground is displayed. The shoal waters inshore are among 
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TRAGEDY 
By W. McNEILE DIXON, Litt.D., Professor of English Lan- 
guage and Literature in the University of Glasgow. 6s. net. 
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the most unspoiled and least known waterways in England, 
though you are within sight of the busiest sea road in the 
world. Mr. Belloc in one of his books has ventured the 
paradox that the quietest places are near the busiest. That 
is true, anyhow, of much of the Thames Estuary. Mr. Tripp’s 
drawings and his remarkably good selection of photographs 
are just right ; the soul of the place has entered into him. 


TIDEMARKS. By H. M. Tomlinson. 6d.) 


Ture is a certain tediousness inherent in books of travel— 
a tediousness which is latent all the time. but which only 
shows its head when the writer allows himself to wander from 
plain fact. Indeed, nothing is harder than to write a discur- 
sory book of travel, and yet avoid this tediousness. Mr. 
Tomlinson certainly does not avoid it: his account of “a 
journey to the beaches of the Moluccas and the forests of 
Malaya in 1923 is mercilessly padded. He is as ready as 
any Victorian papa of fiction, cast on a desert island, to deduce 
the marvellous ways of God from the tumbling of a coconut. 
No occasion comes amiss to him for moralizing : he exudes the 
exasperating complacency of the Philosopher Looking at Life. 
All this would be very well if Mr. Tomlinson really was a 
philosopher; had anything of the least interest to say about 
Life and God; could deduce anything at all original from his 
coconut. But in his discursions he never once says any- 
thing of spiritual or intellectual interest. On the other hand, 
tie him down to actual descriptions of the husk of the coco- 
nut, and he is excellent. His passages descriptive of the coast 
of the Red Sea could hardly be improved, and make fascinating 
reading. If only he would stick to that, and not keep digres- 
sing into pages of the * And now we see from that, dear children,” 
type ; if only he would confine himself to impressing one with 
the heat of the Gulf of Aden, and give up trying to impress one 
with the breadth of his own intellect ; if only, in short, he 
would emulate the style of the “* directions for the navigation 
of the Suez Canal, the Gulf of Suez, and the central track for 
steam vessels through the Red Sea, Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb 
and the Gulf of Aden,” which he professes to admire, his 
book would be half its present length, it is true, but it would 
be very much more worth reading than it is at present, and 
would give one a far greater respect for Mr. Tomlinson. 


(Cassell. 12s. 


A HANDBOOK OF HOUSING. By B.S. Townroe. 


and Co. 6s. net.) 


(Methuen 


Lut us hope that when Mr. Neville Chamberlain lays down his 
task at the Ministry of Health it may be possible for a book 
to be written half as satisfactory as Practical Housing, in 
which a near relative of his gave an admirable account of work 
done in Birmingham before 1910 when progress stopped and 
the accumulation of our housing troubles began. In. the 
incantime, we must be content to make the best we 
can of such compilations as Mr. Townroe gives us here: a 
useful epitome of the Act of 1924: passages on their special 
subjects written by experts employed at the Ministry ; 
a few pages of generalities contributed by four ex-Ministers 
of Health. and so on. Mr. 'Townroe binds these ingredients 
together with sensible comments of his own, making a book 
which should be useful to anyone who is struggling to provide 
cottages, particularly the three-bedroom cottage with a floor 
area up to 950 square feet (not 950 cubic fect as appears by a 
misprint in the introduction). He deals briefly and usefully 
with the details of planning and construction, showing a 
liberally open mind on new materials, and with the much- 
muddled problems of the supply of labour and materials as 
well as of money. He also examines the principles of housing 
by the State, the municipality, private enterprise and com- 
binations of resources. Instinct and experience have taught 
him, as others, that private enterprise is altogether the best, 
but, like others, he despairs of its ability to cope unaided 
with the conditions of to-day. He shows, however, that 
it could do much with the help offered by the Housing Acts 
and the Small Dwellings Acquisition Act of 1899, amended 
in 1923. 

THE FOLKLORE OF BOMBAY, 

(Clarendon Press. 14s.) 

Mr. Knruioven modestly describes this work as an attempt 
to carry out the design laid down by a brilliant member of 
his service, Mr. A. M. T. Jackson, assassinated in 1909. 
There can be no doubt of the value to Indian administrators 
of « book tabulating the immense mass of superstition which 


use 


By R. E. Enthoven, C.L.E, 





affects the whole life of an Indian province. But for the 
ordinary reader such a book is among the most unreadable, 
It is not possible in such a catalogue to correlate and explain, 
For instance, we are told simply that temples and holy wells 
are decorated with indecencies because indecencies scare the 
evil eye. In a book more philosophic and less statistical 
it might be discussed whether this is not done because the 
mana or vital force held to reside in such objects shatters 
what is hostile to it. Throughout the volume facts are set 
down without the least inflection in the writer's utterance, 
“The parrot is worshipped by dull persons desirous of im- 
proving their intelligence” : Anatole France might have 
made use of that sentence. Does Mr. Enthoven see this and 
conceal his enjoyment ? Or does anthropolcgy kill humour ? 
“A learned man proud of his great knowledge passes his 
time as a spirit repeating what he has learnt,” just as the 
dead miser haunts his treasure. If there were good grounds 
for this folk belief, anthropologists would pass through a 
dreadful kind of purgatory, 


FICTION 


THE PROPER STUDY OF MANKIND 

The Penultimate Adventure. By Norman Davey.  (Elkia 
Matthews. 6s. net.) 

Ghosts and Marvels. ‘Tales selected by V. H. Collins 


(World's Classics. 2s. net.) 

Short Stories from Russian Authors. ‘Translated by R. 8 

Townsend. (Everyman Library. 2s. net.) 

Braziiin Tales. Translated by Isaac Goldberg. 
Unwin. 5s. net.) 

Level Crossings. By Coleridge Kennard. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


(Allen 


and 


(Grant Richards 


Arrer three pages of The Penultimate Adventure, 1 found that 
I was reading automatically and I had absorbed nothing at 
all. I was alarmed. For the most part commonplaces hit 
me like thunderbolts, and I believe that if I got myself involved 
ina poem of Martin Tupper’s I should be astonished at the 
pregnancy of his words and should try to puzzle out his views 
of the universe. Then I should begin the laborious business 
of criticism ; I should compare my reactions with those I gait 
from (shall we say) Schopenhauer: should weigh up and 
differentiate his revelation of truth ; and finally should arrive 
at the verdict (at least I hope so) that Martin Tupper is com- 
paratively worthless. Perhaps I exaggerate my misfortunes 
but honestly the process is something like that. I guarante: 
that I will read almost anything with interest and wonder ; 
but before T can deliver a civilized judgment, I have to take a 
world of trouble to find out what I have really felt. 

I turned back to see if anything was wrong with Mr. Norman 
Davey : and I sighed with relief to find that the fault was his. 
It is difficult to explain the shoddiness and vagueness of 2 
sentence like: “ A pigmy waterfall awoke echoes big enough 
to drown the murmuring of many bees.” Of course, it’s un- 
natural anyhow. Mr. Davey can’t have noticed a multitude 
of bees and have been surprised to find that they made no 
noise ; and can't then have turned accusingly to the ** pigm) 


waterfall.” I don’t believe, either, that the “ splash * (he 
valls it a ** splash) would conflict enough with the “ mur 


muring ~ to silence it. But it seems to me that those bees 
were a poetical property ; and at first the waterfall was to 
have sounded like them, merely. Or take another poetical 
property : * A lark alone hung so high up in the air as to be 
but a speck to the observer and sang lustily.” What 
might we have expected to see hanging up in the air, so high 
as to be ....% Two sentences have been irregularly and 
unhappily married. But let us be plain; it is not the lack of 
grammar in Mr. Davey’s fine style that we object to: it is 
the lack of freshness and vigour ; it is his bookishness. 

The story was Jeft out of The Pilgrim of a Smile because it 
was macabre. So Mr. Davey tells us in the preface. Again, 
he is rather disingenuous. It was left out of the book because 
one of the characters considers himself to have caught a 
venereal infection and another, to comfort him, makes it her 
duty to achieve a genuine infection. I quite see that such # 


—_ 
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story might diminish the sale of a book by some thousands 
and that Mr, Davey has compromised with his conscience in 
a most novel, unobjectionable and efficient way. All who buy 
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Because 14d. will save a human life for a day. 


This Christmas there will be 
OVER 500,000 DESTITUTE REFUGEES 


in Greece, living in the most appalling misery and 
squalor, and in danger of death from starvation and 
exposure. In a few months’ time the Greek Loan 
floated so successfully last week will ensure their 
permanent settlement, but meanwhile not a penny 
of the loan can be used for charitable aid, and if 
we cannot help to keep them alive, many will 
starve. 


WITHIN SIGHT OF SETTLEMENT 
We do not ask for more than the barest sustenance. 


H ( will you keep alive on Xmas Day ? 
ow many | 43 ? 
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Desert Cars 
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“Facts are stubborn things” 


DELAY IS DANGEROUS. 


Make immediate provision for all 





risks by insuring with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
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EHRMANNS 


FAMOUS WINES AND SPIRITS. 
This Week’s Special Bargain 
VERY FINE 1912 VINTAGE TAWNY PORT 


Beautifully matured in cask, fine bouquet, soft and generous, 
Per 49/- Dozen. 
UNPRECEDENTED BARGAIN. 


“ PINK LIST” quoting unsurpassed assortment of Wines 
and Spirits at Market Prices, 


EHRMANNS, 43 & 46, Fieckery Squee, 
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the volume will obtain also, for this moderate and inclusive 
outlay, the signature of the author. 

I recommend more vigorously the new volume of the 
World’s Classics. It affords a pretty illustration of the 
development of the English short-story. The first tale is 
by Defoe ; he tells it straightforwardly and with an excellent 
air of truth and matter-of-factness : it is almost a case for 
psychical research. The first half of the nineteenth century 
is well represented ; but the tales depend too much for their 
atmosphere upon shrieks and groans, ivy and mouldering 
towers, corpses, devils, superhuman villains, pale, wasted 
women and gloom. The accessories bear too much of the 
strain. It appears, when we see the tales in contrast, that 
our own times have produced the best ghost stories. They 
are the more frightening, often, for the simplicity of their 
setting ; for if enormities occur in ordinary circumstances 
and among quite credible people, then, for all we know, 
there may be murderers and fiends under the dining-room table. 
I dare say that the ghost best fitted to drive us out of our 
wits would arrive in broad daylight and slap us heartily 
on the back. In other words, our modern tales interest us 
more in the characters than in the scenes; a situation is 
spun in the consciousness of a group of people ; and it is not 
necessary that the mirror should crack or the moon turn bloody, 

But how does it happen that in Russian tales we feel at 
once in a higher degree of life? Mr. Townsend's selection is 
conventional ; of Chehov's stories, for example, he includes 
only The Kiss, a middling piece of work which is popularly 
taken for a masterpiece. Yet, in every tale there is an 
impressiveness and beauty which none of our own writers 
can approach. Here, at last, we have in full purity a concern 
with men, and with the torments and blisses proper to mankind. 
There is no laborious painting, no building up of milieu before 
the author can trust himself to bring forward his characters. 
And, in truth, we do not look for anything but a varied 
and sustained insight into mankind. The artificial aids to 
interest, plot and casual information are abandoned. We 
live, as it were, through a patch of time that has somehow 
become explicit and illuminating ; and the tale is only rounded 
off by the motion of idea contained in it, never by the com- 
pletion of some material event. In our own writers the habit 
of * construction * has become so fixed that even when they 
set out to imitate the Russians they will take a plot and cut 
off the end; they will make it hesitant and uncomfortable. 
At the best a Russian story has no plot at all; it has only a 
stimulation of the awareness which leaves us wide awake 
and moved to sympathy. 

And I think that it has been fortunate for Russian literature 
that a peasant class was at hand to keep men in mind of the 
depths of emotion in the least sophisticated natures. For the 
greatest Russian writers have felt the strangeness and divinity 
of this more primitive world, and have been challenged 
into understanding it. To live in this fashion among two 
extremes of humanity has foreed them into seeing the unity 
among men by which they are human beings; they have 
apprehended so much the more fierily the principles which 
knot themselves together in each individual. And it is prob- 
ably the freedom they have felt to love their fellow-creatures 
that has given them understanding. 

In the Brazilian Tales translated by Mr. Goldberg we are 
much nearer to Western Europe—nearest of all to France. 
Mr. Coleridge Kennard in Level Crossings has worked his 
hardest to be sensitive. ‘ There had been memories to colour 
and cadence in advance the hours of that afternoon...” 


Ilis efforts end in such mannerism. 
ANDREW Carry. 


Alan. By E. F. Benson. (Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 
-—Contains a closely observed study of an elderly novelist 
whose fame is waning. He is not an attractive figure. The 
theme is a little slender for a full-length novel, and the author 
himself appears to weary of the subject and cuts his way 
ruthlessly through his entangling cobwebs so as to have his 
heroine settled happily by the end of the book. 

Much Delusion. By Gertrude Spinney. (Arnold. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—Although Miss Spinney has not succeeded in producing 
so romantic an atmosphere as in The Painted Castle, Much 
Delusion is a very entertaining little book. The reader is 
left in doubt as to who is the deluded person at the séance in 
the Vicar’s study. This, however, does not matter much, as 
the love story of the disguised singer is much more attractive 
than the spiritualistic theme. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 


[T'o the Editor of the Specratror.] 


Sir,—At the recent meeting of the P. and O. Steamship 
Company, the Chairman, Lord Inchcape, said some 
straight things with regard to our industrial problems, 
which I think deserve even greater attention than they 
have received. It will be agreed that on financial and 
commercial matters Lord Inchcape speaks as no mere 
highbrow theorist, but as one who has spent a lifetime at 
close quarters with the problems of industry. It is due 
to the conservative policy which he has adopted for some 
years past as head of one of our greatest shipping under- 
takings that, despite the prolonged and severe trade 
depression, the dividends on the shares of the P. and O. 
Company have been so well maintained. And while as a 
consequence of the serious tone of Lord Inchcape’s remarks 
at the annual meeting the shares of the company have 
declined somewhat during the past week, there has since 
been a_ partial recovery, owing, no doubt, to the 
confidence which the past conduct of the P. and O. affairs 
has inspired with regard to its future. 

Nevertheless, I think it would be well if some of the 
truths enunciated by the Chairman of the P. and QO. 
Company were very carefully considered, because they 
go to the very root of the problems with which the 
prosperity of every section of the community is concerned. 

And, in passing, there is one point which, I think, 
deserves to be specially noted by way of prelude to Lord 
Incheape’s remarks. There is litle doubt that not only 
in the case of the P. and O. Company, but in many other 
large industrial concerns, the chronic apprehension of 
labour troubles stands not merely between share- 
holders and the handling of profits, but even between 
the outlays by our industrial concerns, of ‘monies on 
improvements and extensions of divers kinds. In the 
case of the P. and O. Company, for example, there is little 
doubt that much higher dividends could have been paid 
during the last few years, but for the provision which 
had to be made in anticipation of the problems with 
which we are confronted to-day. And, similarly, while 
some of our big railways may be accused of unduly 
accumulating huge funds for betterments, and of tardiness 
in expending them for the purpose for which they were 
designed, the same truth applies to them. The com- 
panies were obliged to hold their hands for a time when 
prices both of Labour and commodities were impossibly 
high, and, even latterly, apprehensions concerning Labour 
demands have doubtless tended to restrain the free dis- 
bursement of funds for improvements and extensions. 

Returning now to the special observations of Lord 
Incheape, lam glad that he should have boldly challenged 
one particular form of unwise and unfair competition 
which some of the British shipping companies are having 
to meet just now in the shape of the uneconomic compe- 
tition of certain State-owned ships. A few years ago, 
all Governments who, by reason of war conditions, had 
become owners of vessels, had ample opportunity for 
disposing of them to private interests at a large profit. 
Those, however, were the days of extraordinarily high 
freight rates. and while the practical ship-owner knew 
that those days must pass, some of the Governmenis 
could not be convineed that in their newly acquired ships 
they did not possess a veritable gold mine. Meanwhile, 
however, such has been the slump in shipping that Lord 
Incheape affirms that 
“in most eases it would have paid the countries which have held 
on to their ships to have sunk them in the Atlantic cr the Pacific, 
rather than to have kept them running in a great many cases more 
than half empty during the last four years.” 

Instead, however, these ships have been a burden to the 
Government and a menace to the business of private 
interests. Small wonder that Lord Incheape seized the 
occasion to inveigh once more against the entry of Govern- 
ments into business operations, and in that connexion he 
recalled a speech made some time since by Lord Birkenhead 
in the House of Commons in which this truth was expressed 
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in such admirable terms that I cannot do better than quote 
the text. Lord Birkenhead said :— 

“You cannot master the business system of this country in tho 
cloisters of Oxford and suddenly take up and deal with a most 
complex organization which has developed and grown up with 
centuries of our life. You can no more become an adequate and 
intelligent reformer in this respect than you can at the age of fifty 
or fifty-five go suddenly into the practice of law or medicine. The 
whole business is one of the most extraordinary nicety and com- 
plexity, and to attempt to deal with it without the advantage of 
most careful preparation is to invite a sure and certain failure.” 

Of even greater interest and importance, however, 
were Lord Incheape’s allusions to the general question 
of high operating and production costs in this country, 
and their effect in driving orders to other countries. 
Prices of English bar iron are greatly ahead of Continental 
quotations, while in matters like the cost of loading and 
discharging ships, Lord Inchcape pointed out that the 
pereentage increase in London and the outports with 
which the P. & O. Company is concerned is something 
like 131 per cent. since the War, whilst at Antwerp 
the advance is only about 50 per cent. Port dues in 
London have,advanced by 63 per cent., and our coal now 
costs between 80 per cent. and 90 per cent. more than it 
did before the War. We know, too, how greatly all the 
costs are increased by the heavy transport charges on 
the railways, and now it would seem that the employees 
rre making demands calculated to raise these charges 
tven higher. “I do not think,” said Lord Inchcape 
when referring to these problems, “* it is always understood 
by the public what effect even a slight advance of wages 
may have on the community generally, unless it is accom- 
panied by a corresponding increase in output.” 

It is just here that, as it seems to me, the Chairman of 
the P. & O. Compaiiy got to the very root of the matter, 
because it is probable enough that given the necessary 
co-operation between Capital and Labour, as a result of 
which a general speeding-up of output and efficiency 
might be secured, the difliculties created by foreign com- 
petition could be met without, perhaps, a decrease in 
wages. A larger output resulting from the new and 
better conditions would automatically bring down prices 
so that the wage-earners, although receiving the same 
amount of salary or wage as now, would find its purchasing 
power increased, and the standard of living raised, 
while, at the same time, we should be holding our 
own against the world, and, therefore, unemployment 
itself would be relieved.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

London, December 17th. Artuur W. Kippy, 


FINANCIAL NOTES, 


Unless, in the meantime, there should be a very 
remarkable change—which is most unlikely—in market 
tendencies, it looks as though the year on the Stock 
Exchange would end under very cheerful conditions, 
it is true that, during the past week, there has been a 
moderate sctback in high-class investment securities, 
hut this is seareely surprising in view of the recent flood 
of new issues of capital, payment of instalments on which 
must necessarily affect the funds available for fresh 
investment. Moreover, as I indicated some time ago 
in these columns, the tendency nowadays in the gilt- 
edged section is for steadiness rather than for any great 
appreciation in capital values. For such appreciation 
the public is now looking to other and somewhat more 
speculative markets, and the diversion of attention in 
these directions is naturally felt in the investment section. 
Moreover, it is probably considered that while monctary 
conditions can seareely be easier than they are at present, 
they might quite conceivably become somewhat firmer 
in the New Year. On the other hand, there seems no 
reason to apprehend any material setback in British 
Funds, for, among other things, the Market is constantly 
affected by anticipations of further conversion operations. 
Moreover, during the first few months of the year Budget 
expectations usually play some part in determining the 
trend of prices of Government securities, and at present 
there is a disposition to anticipate with some confidence 
Mr. Winston Churchill’s first Financial Statement. 

The directors of Messrs. Rolls Royce, Ltd., will shortly 
issue their annual report. It will show that (subject to 
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S a fitting accompaniment 

to your Christmas greetings, 
De Reszke Cigarettes would be 
difficult to equal. Of unsurpassed 
quality, they make an irresistible 
appeal to those who appreciate 
the better things of life. 


Egyptian American Tenor 
Blend (Virginia) (Turkish) 
50...5/- 50... 4/2 50...6/1 


100... 10/- 100 ... 8/2 100...11/9 
Sole Makers: J. Millhoff & Co., Ltd., 86, Piccadilly, W.1 
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LIBERTY’S COLOURED BOOK OF 


YULE-TIDE GIFTS 
SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London, 





A. B. effected in 1884 a policy with the “ Old 
Equitable ” for £400 payable at his death, 
which occurred in 1924 at the age of 69. 
The Society paid £820, while the total 


premiums received were only £418. 


Equitable Life 
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Founded 1762. 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
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audit) the profits forthe year ending October 3ist last 
amounted to £163,000. They have decided to recom- 
mend at the annual meeting of shareholders, which is 
to be held at Derby on Monday, January 12th, that a 
dividend of 8 per cent. 
the year named. 


A. W. 


I. 


IMPORTANT ARTICLES 
FROM THE MAGAZINES 


QUARTERLIES. 
Ficutrinc Forcres.— Noles on the Japanese 
Captain M. D. Kennedy. 
{Attention is paid rather to the moral than the material munitions of war, 


and the argument is brought round very ingeniously to the necessity ior a 
strong Singapore base.) 


Tur Army, by 


MONTIILIES. 


Tur Apevput.— Keats: The Background, by John Middleton 
fod » & 
Murry. 
{The best essay Mr. 
time. | 
The New Sociology of Vilfredo Pareto, by Filipo Burzio. 
{Teo much Signor Burzio and too little Signor Pareto, but still cough to 
awaken lively euriosity in all good rationalists about this Italian ally 


THe J. J. Adams. 
# Verse has an intelleetual integrity which makes him a lonely 
company of Transatlantic Review poets.} 


Murry has written for the Ade/phi for a considerable 


TRANSATLANTIC Review.—Gongs, by 
{Mr. Adams’ 
figure in the 
Editorial. 
{An announcement that the appearance of this review is suspended for a 
short period.) 

Tun Lonpon Mercury.—The Wrecks of the Galleons of 

Spain, by Vachel Lindsay. 
(The best thing in this characteristic catalogue 

map of the U.S.A.""j 


in free verse is a “* soul-road 


Scripner’s MAGAZINE.— Kadith 
Wharton. 


[Writers of fiction will find no startling novelty in this article : 
readers to read more wisely.| 


The Writing of Fiction, by 
it will help 


Mercure DE FRANCE. 
Georges Groslier. 
{The ethnological and historical background of the important Cambodgien 
sculpture and architecture. | 


Sur les Origines de 1 Art Khmer, by 


Tur a To-pay.—Towards a Perfected Posterity, by 
J. Bz Haldane. 
(The na exciting story of the month. In the near future really adven 


turous youth will give up running away to sea, 
laboratory instead.) 


Tit 


and will run away to the Liological 


EnGusu Review. 
Charles Whibley. 
(Mr. Whibley gives the 
readable for it.} 


Tur 


The Indiscreticns of Biography, by 


Whig dogs a respite this month and is ail the more 


ConTEMPORARY Review.—The Case 
Treaties, by Arthur Ponsonby, M.P. 
[The Government has dropped the Treatics, but, as Mr. 

“ Russia is sti!) there,’ so that his defence of the im 

still has its importance. | 
President Coolidges Triwmph, by Kk. Ratcliffe. 

{One of the best of the month’s surveys of America after the elections: one 
is reminded of the width of the Atloutic when Mr. Rateliffe say 
the main problems betore the President is that of the 


for the Russian 


Ponsonby 
rotiations he 


remarks, 
conducted 


That one 
au Klux Klan. | 


Tux Forrnicgurty Re _ w.—The General Eleciion: Is 
Liberalism Dead ? by Harold Spender. 

{Mr. Spender does his utmost + be cheerful, but the most helpfnal thi he 

can say about the histor party of progress and rei ! »” Their best chaaecs 


lic in the errors of th 
Germanys Trade 
{More dangers of the 


ir opponents, 
War and After, by 


Dawes Plan.]} 


John Bell. 


Tus NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
La Thangue, R.A. 

{A plea for MWetayage—the sy 
the profits bet we 
jor twenty ¢ 


Cur Land Problem, by WY. 11, 
stem of exploiting acricultur 
nm landlord and tenant which has been ir 
nturies, | 


UV land by sharing 


1 practice in Fran 


RECREATIONS OF 


PLAYS 


LONDON 


Royartry.—The Vorler .. as = .. 8.30—2.30 
jfrom the Everyman A comedy of manners which is 
often quite brilliant. | 
QuEEen’s.—-Orange Blossom ee or -. 8.30—2.30 
{Why will people try to translate comedies 


from the 
Lord Chamberlain  nevei i! 
them to do it. This has not lest quite so much as 
The Royal Visitor, but is poor stutf for so good a cast 
Haymarket.—Old English ; 
LM. Galsworthy’s plodding 
unsympathetic but 

Qually 


French? The 





. oe ae 8.30 


play. A not altogether 
tyrannical and wilful old man 


eats and drinks himself to death.) 


should be paid in respect of 


Lyric, Hammersmitir.—The Duenna.. «- 8.15—2.39 
Sheridan's musical comedy and Mr. Piaytair’s cast and setting 


make London's gayest entertainment.) 


MUSIC 


December 20th.— Atberr Hars..—Royal Choral Society 2.50 
(The R.C.S. customarily unbends and provides a programme ot 
carols at Christmas, The effect is imposingly festive-——with a 
Vague suggestion of a steam-hammer employed to crack almonds. | 
20th.—Vicrorta AND ALBERT MusrecumM.— 
League of Arts.. oa ‘ ae = 2.0 
[Miss Melly Groome and Mr. Martin Shaw are g 
concert, Admission free. 
December 20th.—Sr. ANNrE's, Souo, W.—--The Christmas 
Oratorio — a eas ‘im .. 8.30 
[The Christmas Oratorio, No oratorio in the Handelian sense, but a 
genial and sometimes quaint commentary on Christmas worslup, 
and essentially a work of Bach's maturity, Admission fre¢ 


December 20th and 22nd.—Kinc Greorcre’s Harr, Tovr- 
TENHAM Court Roap.—The Grand Duke...) 8.15 
[Mr. Sterling Mackinlay is reviving one of the last of the Gilbert and 
Sullivan opercttas. | 


December 21st.—QuvukrEn’s Ifaur..—Saered Music na 3.0 
{Dame Clara Butt is singing Dvorak’s splendidly fervent Béiblir 
Songs ; Mr. W. H. Squire and Miss Marie Aussenac are playing 
popular and distinctly secular works for ‘ecllo and piano.| 
22nd.—-Sr. a Cornmint, EAC. 
Organ Recital .. oe : ia 1.0 
{A pleasant, seasonable programme, in chai ling a group of chorales on 


Christmas themes by Buxtelude and Bach. Dr. Dar! 
admirable recitals will be resumed in January, Admission free 


December 


iving a childrea’s 


December 


25th. —_SovTnwark 
Bripce ; 


December CATMEDRAL, LONDON 
WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL: SY. 
ALBAN’s, IloLpornN; Crry Temete, Hor- 
BORN: Sv. STEPHEN'S, Bow ; Sv. MICHAEL'S 
CHESTER SQUARE; Sr. ANNE'S, SOHO; Sr. 
Joun’s, Witton Roap. 


{At these churches, among others, worthy music will be performed.] 


FILMS 


AT tux Trvor1, STRAND (special morning performances, 
11.30 to 1.30).— Feliz. 


[For new and very long 


also a Buster Keatou 


21st-23rd 


children and superior grown-ups, a 
adventure of delightiui Felix ihe Cat ; 


complete 


Srreer.—December 
Merry-Go-Round. 


and in many ways Interesting film.] 


Riavro, Coventry 
(continuous). 
{A revival of a successful 


AT THE 


At 


Tur Scana, Torrennam Court Roap (daily, 2.50 ana 

8.30).—The Epic of Everest. 

[See notice.} 

Ar Tur LONDON Pavinion (daily, 2.30 and 8.15).— Daughters 
of the Desert. 

{A much better Continental version of the great Sheik story, with 
beautiful Maria Jacobini in a double rdle, xcellent shots of camels 
in the desert.} 

PICTURES, &e. 
Tur Grosvenor GAaLLentms, 144, 145, 1456 New Bond Street, 


W.1.—Drawings and Gerald L. 


Ktehings by 
Brockhurst. 





[The meticulous care with which Mr. Brockhurst executes 1 work is very 
commendable in this age ot slip-- shod skete! There is a ut danger 
of his technique becoming masicr of him, however, 

52 MaLiorp Srreer, Cuensea.—rThe Society of Five. 

{A new society whose exhibition should be interesting, 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 





DAIL Y, 2 dap 45 P- m. (SUNDAYS, 6 to 16.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
DEC, 22nea bral : hih Claire Windsor and Bert Lyteil in ** THE 
SULTAN’S. SL AVE mY Will Rogers in coms a Phy O WAGONS,"ct’. 


(LOSE 
DEC. 26th (Boxing Day) and 


D» CaRistMAsS DAY, 
27th Betty Cc oenpoen and = ard Dts 











in ** THE STRANGER"; Monty Banks in iive-r dy, 
**RACING LUCK,” FELIX, etc. 
Vth Edition, Price 


SCALP MASSAGE 


HOW IT CAN RESTORE THE GROWTH AND 
COLOUR OF THE HAIR 


By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, 

Author of “URIC ACID AND THE HAIR,” 
“THE HAIR AND THE NERVOUS SYSTEM,” etc. 
Contents: Cn Ifand and Electric Massage of the Scalp-tissues. On 

Washing, Brushing and Combing the Hair. How to Free the 
Hair-follicles from Scurf Accumulations. The C ause and Cure 
of Hair-wastage and Discoloration. Some simple rules for self- 
applied Scalp Massage, etc. 6d. post free from 


HARLEY PARKER LTD. 
(Desk 37), 117 St. GEORGE’S RD., BELGRA\ 


*Phone Victoria 2215. 





IA, S.W.1. 
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Digestible Cocoa 
gestible C 

Next to its nourishing properties, the great 
& Rie. Peptonised Cocoa 
& Milk is that it is quite easy of digestion. 
It can be taken and enjoyed, without fear ot 
disagreement, even by those who have to 
exclude tea, coffee, or ordinary cocoa from 


merit ot savory 





It is thus especially useful for Invalids, Convalescents, 
Dyspeptics, and all who suffer from digestive weaknes 





It is renowned for its remarkably fine flavour, and as it 
needs neither milk n ugar, it has the further advantage of 
being casily and quickly prepared. 

TINS 1/9 & 3/-. Of all Chemists & Stores. 
SAMPLE FOR 6d. POST FREE. 
Send 6d. in stamps for Special Trial to Savory & Moore, Ltd., 
Chemists to The King, 143 Ne Bond Str A London, W.1. (Mention 
the SPECTATOR.) 


SAVORY & MOORE’S PEPTONIZED 
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AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 


THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE, 





Assets ae ee oe ee oe .. £50,000,000 
Annual Income .. ae ‘a om se £7 ,500 ,000 
The A.M.P. Society’s premium rates are lower than the average, 
It distributes its whole divisible surplus annually among its policy 
holders, it value its liabilities on 1¢ most stringent basis and 
it possesses in a un e degree the « mbination of a low expense 
rate, a high interes retur md a favourable m tality ri xperien: Cc. 
Those who desi n their life assurance cover at the lowest 
net cost, with perfect sccurity, are inviter d to investigate these 


Clailis, 
EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR, 
IONDON OFFICE 
73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4 


W. C. Fisner, Manager fur the United Kingdom, 





IS ASKED TO PULL THE SOCIETY OVER 
HELP * THE LINE INTO FINANCIAL EASE. 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 








THE “ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 


And the SHAFTESBURY HOMES Urgently Need £492, 00 


(The Balance of £25,000) to liquidate a debt of £9,500 and to provide { | 
aintenance | 
10,000 Bors have been nt to the Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine 
4,000 Boys ha beer " 1 for Civil Employment and mar Hane 
| have beer mais rated to the British Dor.inions. 1,100 Boys and Gir nov 


being main a. 
Articles for Sales of Work will always be weicome. 








Patrons—-Tuei stirs Tur KInG anp © Ne | 

Pr lent HR. Pur Prince of Guse 

Chairman and r—C. E. Mapex, Esq ‘ 

] ( n—F, H. Crayton, Esg | 

a irm of SI tt Howson F. Devitt Eso. | 

Joint § tay H. Di Waitin and Henry G. Corteicanp | 

The Shaftest sbury Homes & “ Arethusa” i. ing ‘Ship | 
164 Shafte bury Avenue - - ~ ONDON, WwW C. 2. 

VIC} \DMIR» SIR LIONEL ILALSEY says: a never secn 








Standard Style 
Bockcase as shown. 


OAK - - - £7:19:6 
MAHOGANY £10:0:6 


For anyone who loves books 


what gift could be more acceptable than a Globe-Wernicke 
* Elastic '’ Bookcase, built on the Unit idea, originated by us ! 
Why not give one for Christmas or New Year to some book- 
loving relative or friend > You can buy just one Book Unit 
with top and base, or more as desired. (Illustration shows 
three Standard Style Book Units with tep and base.) At any 
time more Units can be added to match. 

Globe-Wernicke “ Elastic’’ Bookcases are BRITISH MADE, and are 
world-famous for WuaLiry and fine finish. They contain only the best 
features in seclional construction, and are 


“ALWAYS COMPLETE BUT NEVER FINISHED." 
Made in three Styles: Standard, Ideal, and Universal. 


Send for Catalogue No. 20B showing complete range. 


won hh 1 Gras hb hart . 
j th 1 1 ask ) ulars 


Tre Globe-Wernicke Co sia 


LONDON: 44 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1; 82 Victoria Street, S.W.1; 
98 a ZC. 2. MANCHESTER: 13 Victoria Strect. 


| pILL your tank with Pratts 
Perfection Saat the pure, 
non-choking volatile fuel that 


assures clean plugs and cleat 


cylinders. 


Pratts gives you more power, 
more miles per gallon, more 
sensitive acceleration and casy 
starting on the coldest day; it 
is the spirit that has made 
Winter motoring worth while. 


PRATTS 


Uniform evavywhere 
Reliable always 





ell 
ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD., 
3% Oucen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W.1. 
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PLAYER’S N° 3 : 


Virginia Cigarettes i. 


Manufactured by modern machinery in a Model Factory rr 


PLAYER’S N® 3 Virginia Cigarettes Ly 
are supplied : 


WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS ob 


20 for 1/4 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM ° 


BRANCH OF THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY (OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND), LIMITED 2. 


FSS SS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS ESS ESSE ES: 


from matured Virginia Tobacco of the finest quality ie 


50 for 3/3 Y 


TTT TS 

















To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS'’ 
MACASSAR OIL 





which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 
the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of 
Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford 


which causes Baldness. 


Street, Gray's Inn Road, London. Avoid cheap, spurious 


imitations under the same or similar name 


The 


South London Church Fund 


is the common purse of the Diocese (population 2} 


The A.B.C. of the Fund's requirements : 


millions). 


GENTS.— £15,000 needed to pay part Salaries of three hundred 
men and women of God working in the difficult and poorest 
parishes, 

UILDING.—£10,000 needed for buying Sites, building new 


Churches, and for Mission Buildings, Varsonages, repairs of 
Churches, ete., ete. 
LERGY.—£5,000 needed for the augmentation of Clergy 
Stipends. 
Address—Rev. Epmunp Sinker, M.A., 
S.P.C.K. House, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 














LIStIEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 
may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 
464 Babies trom all parts of the United oy have been born (ree 


of Venereal Disease in the 
ARe.,HO ye was 


Harroe BON, £2 GH , HOSPITs Al. 


opened, owing to the new and special er awry there provided. Please 
send a seer <j" to the Secretary to-da 
17.800 required in the 178th” year of ‘is work 









For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6 - 2% &46 Zz 























THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Estabished 1837, remnenmnaas 1880. 


Capital Authorised and Issued : “ £10,500,000 

Caputal Paid up eee ‘£3 ,000,000 \ ities > 6,450.0 

Reserve Fund ¥ £3745 0,000 f together £6,450,00€ 
Reserve L iab ility of Proprietors £6,000,000. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Aus 
trahan States and Domaion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMIT- 
TANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPGOSI1S are received for fixed peri on terms which may be ascer- 
tained on application, 


H Wo 
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Christmas ! 


“And as I sat at my cosy hearth, Christmas Days of the past danced 
through my memory to the music of silver sleigh-bells and a child’s bright 
laughter, awhile outside, that very Eve, the carollers asked God to bless me 
—‘merry gentleman ’—with such sincerity that I vowed there and then to let 
no Christmas pass in time to come without holly in my room, peace in my heart, 
and goodwill in my hand for those in need.” 


Perhaps those in greatest need at Christmas are the blind poor, for 
to them Christmas Day is very often only one day more of poverty 
The blind are always blind, and in their world no 
To relieve their 


and darkness. 
golden dawn breaks the darkness of the night. 


immediate necessities, to brighten their lives, to train them to over- 
come their terrible handicap, to care for them in all ways from birth 
to old age, are the objects of the NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE 
BLIND (registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920). Even the 


smallest gift will be a ray of sunshine in the Dark World this 
Will you please send what you can? 


Christmas. 


All Subscriptions and Donations should be sent to the Hon. Treasurers, 


Christmas 


Appeal, National Institute for the Blind, 224-8 Great Portland Street, London, W. 1. 




















A Hungry Christmas 


The spirit of Christmas is overflowing charity and kindness 
to those in need. ‘* What shall I give?’ What CAN 
you give to bring a little Christmas cheer into the lives of 
the dwellers in this Dockland slum? ‘* We have been 
talking about slums, inqu'ring into slums, legislating about 
slums, for the past forty years, and yet the slums are still 











It 1s a very sad fact that there are to-day many 


* ” - . 
standing where they ought not. : Truly something should Rescue Workers who, after long end faithft al service in 
be done, and that quickly, but in the meanwhile who will the interests of their sisters—aiding the fallen, succour 
} | k di $ % h | . pe : ° ‘ ing the tempted, and converting the sinner—are now 
nelp to make conaitions for the human family in this district, faced with poverty in their declining years 

They have given their lives to the cause with little 


with the slum horror rampant, a little more comfortable this 
Christmas? A sore to be healed indeed, and you can help 


to heal that sore this Christmastide. Penitentiary Association is endeavouring to build up 
a fund for 
THE CHILDREN’S FEAST. Yet thousands of PROVIDING PENSIONS FOR WORKERS, | 
kiddies will have no toy, no party, without your aid. and appeals earnestly for your sympathy and practical i} 
Will Father Christmas lose his way in this mass of human Bem: 515,000 mut be teleed Gamematey te ee ee 
99 A R > worthy scheme into operation, and the Association has itt 
misery and gloomy slums? *” God forbid! You can be a voted £500 towards this sum. if} 
2. ‘ ai . The first to receive benefit will be those workers it 
Santa Claus or a Fairy Godmother. under $§ years of age wh 0 Soe haga. telnet ia thee |O 








Your gift withheld 


will mean bare cup- 


Your Gift will 


mean food, fire, are ae 


Christmas joy, a grates for some, 


merry Christmas and heartbreaking 




















heen Sikéte Please | disappointment for 
the kiddies *‘’Cause 
° . r 
merriment 1s Address Fat! {a 
Denstions ather Christmas 
known. t ‘ never come.” 
to 








The Rev. W. Noé! Lambert, 


St. Gabriel’s Poplar, E. 14. 


Vicarage, 











reward—many have worked for nothing or have given 
what capital they possessed. That they shall in some 
measure reap their reward, the Council of the Chureh 


Vill you hel Ip by giving as 


service of their sisters 
y contribution, large or small, 


much as you can? Eve 


“s be gratefully setnmniieda ed, 


-ase send your contribution to Hon. Secretary 
THE CHURCH PENITENTIARY ASSOCIATION, 
Church House, Deans Yard, London, 5. 


810000 
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THE BIBLE IN EGYPT. 


The Bible Society has centres of distribution 
in Alexandria, Tanta, Port Said and Cairo, from 
which a staff of colporteurs is busy all day long 
and every day scattering copies of the Word of 
Ged in nearly four score languages. In these 
volumes lies the solution of the political, 
economic and national problems which now 
disturb the people of Egypt. 

Dr. Zwemer, who speaks with peculiar 
authority in view of his long service in the East, 
has declared: “It is my conviction that no 
Society has been so greatly used of Ged in the 
Moslem world—both extensively and inten- 
sively—during the past quarter of a century as 
has the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
The changed attitude towards the Scriptures 
and the Christian message has been largely due 
to the output and the eutreach of your 
Society.” 

The Committee now appeal for an income 
rising to £100,000 a year to maintain and 
develop the work in many countries. 

Please send a gift to the Secretaries, The 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 116 Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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&) Whether you say “ Merry Christmas *" with V 
\ 

3 a letter or a gift say it with a Waterman’s— Vv 

G3 the pen that makes letter writing a pleasure V 
“and is always a most acceptable gift. wh) 

€)) Ask to see, also, Waterman's Combination veal 
\ a . 4 

(Writing Sets, which make unusually 

Q) attractive Xmas gifts. Each case contains a 

. Waterman's Pen and one of the new Water- 

{}} man's Pencils to match. Prices frem 22/6. 

) <I> 

x 

0 Watermaiis pontan . 

e) 

» 

8 rare > ‘Types ‘Re gular" | Presentatic m P 

aN Vype, from 12 6; “Sal ty” and Gold ibs to suit all 

B} Type, from 17 6; No. 92. | hands misy Son tons 

x ** Se IF ling Type (with guaran i 

Ky Lever), 176; No. 54, 

) bo 6: “No, 55, 278; No. 56, of Stationers and Jewellers. 

Ky aai8s No. 58, 42... Clip-cap, ‘The Pen a k"’ free on 

\ 1+ extra. request. 





Qo L. G. SLOAN, Ld. Nita ili London, W.C.2 
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A Really Choice 
Tobacco Pri 
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HELP A CHILD 
to a 
HAPPY HOME 
by a 
STMAS PRESENT 

to the 


WAIFS& STRAYS 
SOCIETY 


Cheques, &c., crossed Barclays 
and payable W ai fs F Strays.” 
gratefully received and further 
information gladly given by 
Secretary, 

Rev. A. J. Westcott, D.D., 
Old Town Hall, 
Kennington Road, §.E.11. 
4,200 Children now in the 
Homes. Over 28,000 rescued 


CHRI 


















CARR'S 


», CLUB, 
& CHEESE 













{, _ BISCUITS 





(4 are a delightful com. 
re bination of ‘crisp flak 
\\ was” biscuit and real cheese 
ae of most delicate and 
hes refined flavour. They are 
aly ideal for luncheon or 
lf dinner. Order a trial tin 
} from your stores. 

‘ Made only by 
CARR&COL® 
Le CARLISLE 


IN PERFECT 
7 HARMONY 


with the glory that surrounds 
the masterpieces of Literature, 
the OXFORD Sectional Book- 
» case is a profoundly practical 
piece of furniture and a beau- 
tiful addition to every home, 
gre Beha and small. 





OAT aw 


Ingenious, yet simple, and 
practically invisible, is the 
method of joining the 
stacks, which at all stages 
of growth present a fault- 
less “ finished ” appearance. 
As shown at Wembley, Ideal 
Homes and other Exhibitions. 




















Handsome Illustrated Catalogue 


Wm. BAKER 


& Co., Ltd., 


Library Specialists, 
OXFORD. 


London Agents: 
DULAU & CO., LTD., 
34-6 Margaret Street, 
Cavendish Square, W. 
——— 
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A feast of fine furniture 


T Spillmans, in a quiet and comfortable 
atmosphere, you can view one of the 
most remarkable displays of furniture in 


London. 


and good value. Some of it genuine antique 


Furniture in the fullest sense good, 


and some that will live to become antique. 


Charming Xmas Gifts are found at Spillman’s. 
Send for free booklet. 


SPILLMAN 
& COMPANY, 


101-102 St. Martin's 
Lane, London, W.C. 2 


(Next deor to Duke 
of Jork’s Theatre). 


Modern 
and 
Antique 
Furniture 
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& NEW ZEALAND LINES. 
a 


Ny 
MAIL, FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICES. a 


P. & O. and B.1, Tickets Interchangeable, also a 

Tickets of P. & O., Orient, and New Zealand 

Shipping and Union Companies. Aili sailings 
subject to change with or without notice. 


1, London & Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi & Persian Gulf, 
2. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 

3. London & Marseilles to Ceylon, China, Japan & Australia, 
4. London & Marseilles to Port Sudan, East & South Africa. 
. London to Queensland. 

6. London (cargo) & Southampton (passengers) to New 

Zealand & (by transhipment, passengers only) Australia 
(via Panama Canal). 
7. United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Vancouver or 
San Francisco to New Zealand, Australia and the 
South Sea Islands. 
8. London (one class only, third class rates) to Australia 
via Cape of Good Hope. 


ADDRESS: 

Nos 1.9.3, 4 & 5.—For Passage, P. & O. House (Manager. F If 
Grosvenor), 14-16, Cockspur St, SW1.; Freight or Generat 
Business, P. & O. & B.I. Offices, 122, Leadenhall °t.. London, E C.3, 

| BL. Agents, Gray, Dawes & Co., 122. Leadenhall Street, London, E C.3 

No 6 J. B. Westray & Co., Ltd , 138, Leadenhal! Street, London, 

{ FC3, or P &O House (first @oor,—Genera) Passenger Agent. 
W L James). 14, Cockspur Street, S W.1 

| No 7 —Union SS. Co of New Zealand, Ltd, P & O House (first 




















floor, —General Passenger Agent, W.L James), 14, Cockspur Street, 
London, S W.1, and for Vancouver Service, any office of Canadian 
Pacific Railway } 
No 6 —P & O. Service, Australia via Cape, 32, Lime Street. EC 3 
or P & O. House, as above | 
Paris (All Routes) —Socrété Francaise P. & O.. 41, Boulevard des Capucines. 





PeO> HOUSE , }4-Jo COCKSPUR STREET. LONDON.S W1 co : 








THE COMFORT ROUTB 


NEW YORK & 
SOUTH AMERICA 


THE ROYAL MAIL AND PACIFIC LINES 


LONDON Atiantic House, Moorgate, E.C. 2, & America house, 
Coekspur Street, S.W.r. LIVERPOOL, Goree. BIRMINGHAM 
112 Colmore Row. MANCHESTER 5 Albert Syuare. GLASGOW 
125 Buchanan Street, C. 1 SOUTHAMPTON R.M.S.P. Buildings, 











Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


————=3 








For Sale. 


JREPARATORY SCHOOL. — Advertiser has for disp osal in in 

a district in the North of England where there is an undoubted opening 

for such a school, a large House which might very easily be adapted for this — se, 

Site has accommodation for playing-tields, and is in every way most suitable. Very 

advantageous terms would be offered to any purchaser for ee Ro irpose.— Write 
Box 1264, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W. 


Co Het. 


N RS. HEMMING, 25 SOUTHWICK ST., HYDE PARK, 

W. 2, has furnished rooms to let to British gentlewomen. Each room is fitted 
with gas-fire and gas-ring. Use of baths and telephones. Write for appointment. 
Mrs. Hem ming t has five houses and sixty- -cight rooms 























Appointments, Xc., Wacant and Wanted. 
ppswica HIGH SCHOOL FORK GIRLS (G.P.D.S.1). 


The Council of the G.P.D.S.T, invite applic ations for the post of HEAD- 
MISTRESS of Ipswich High School. They must be delivered not later than 
January 2ist, 1925, to the SECRETARY ‘ot the G.P.D.S.T., Broadway Court, 
S.W. 1, from whom particulars as to the form of application should be previousiy 
obtained, The duties of the new Head-Mistress will begin on April 30th, 1925, 
Commencing salary, not less than £600 p.a, 


| lenladiiaaditata tials OF BIRMINGHAM, 
FACULTY OF ARTS, 








PROFESSORSHIP OF PHILOSOPHY. 

The Council invites applications for the Chair of Philosophy, at present held by 
Professor Moberly, M.A., D.8.0. F 

The stipend offered is £1,000 per year, 

The duties will commence on October Ist, 1925, 

Fifteen copies of applications, accompanied by copies of three testi:nonials, a tr 
ences and other credentials, should be received by the undersigned on or be 
February 2nd, 1925. 

Further particulars can be obtained from 





Cc. G. BURTON, 
Secretarv 


N ORTHAMPTONSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
APPOINTMENT OF LIBRARIAN, 





The Education Committee invite applications for the position of Librarian of the 
County Library about to be established with the assistance of the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trustees. The initial salary will be not less than £300, nor more than 
£400 per annum, according to the qualifications of the selected applicant. Othe: 
things being equal, a Graduate of a British University will be preferred. Knowledge 
of library technique is not regarded as an indispensable qualification. Further 
particulars can be obtained from the undersigned, with whom applications must be 
lodged not later than January 19th, 1925. 
By Order of the Committee, 

J. L. HOLLAND, 
Secretary for Education, 





County Education Offices, 
Northampton. 


‘,HANGHAI MueNICLPAL 
s : : 





COUNCIL 
PUBLIC SCROOL FOR GIRLS. 

An ASSISTANT MISTRESS is required for this School. 

Candidates must be from 25 to 30 years of age, unmarried and have had expericnee 
in teaching Middle and Lower Forms of Secondary Schools 

Commencing pay, Taels 235 per mensem; if a University graduate Taels 250 
per mensem. No allowances except participation in the Superannuation Fund. 
Agreement for three years, renewable at the end of each three years, if services 
satisfactory, at an increased rate of pay. 

The value of the Tac] may be taken at 3s., but exchange is liable to fluctuation 

First-class passage provided and half-pay allowed during the voyage. Further 
particulars and application form may be obtained of the Council's Agents, by whom 
applications must be received as early as possible. 

Messrs. JOHN POOK AND CO., 
Agents for the Municipal Council of Shanghei, 

December. 1924. 68 Fenchurch Street, London, F.C.3. 

rAXWO RESIDENT ASSISVANT MASTERS required ior 
January; one for Mathematies and Geography, the other French and 

History. Prep. School standard. Games essential. Graduates and Public School 
men preferred.-Apply VICE-PRINCIPAL, Newquay College, Cornwall, 


{‘AREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Unique ‘Training 

/ in Secretarial Method, Stix to twelve months. Residential Hostels recom- 
mended and posts after training secured through Appointments Department.— 
CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU AND STUDENTS" CAREERS ASSO- 
CIATION (INCORPORATED), 54 Russell Square, W.C.1. 




















x - ’ r 
ALPINE SPORTS, LIMITED. 
Chairman—Sir HENRY LUNDS. M.D, 

PEST HOTELS, BRITISH CLIENTELE .ND CONTROL 
MALOJA (Lingad ine) Palace .. ++ 300 beds 
The finest liotel in Switze rand.” 

MORGINS (Valais) .. «» Grand Hotel e- 180 beds 
MURKKLN oe ee «+» FPalace Hotel des Alpes e. 250 beds 

” .- o ee Eiger .. ee ee ee 95 beds 
»» ee oe ee Kegina.. oe oe ee to beds 
PONTRESINA a ee Schloss .. ee oe e+ 250 beds 
” oe es ROSCZ .. oe ee +» 250 beds 
ee ee Parc ° ee e- 130 beds 
WEN‘ E N ee Beivedere Hotel ee ° 140 beds 

SLCRE T ARY, a P.N., Lindsleigh Gardens, London, N. WwW... 

And 2 PN, AlLany Courtyard, Piccadilly, W, 1, 














FIRST PUBLIC APPEAL FOR 70 YEARS. 


THE MAGDALEN HOSPITAL since 1758 has Rescued and 








‘Traineu, Free ot Charge, 15,000 Girls. £10,000 wanted for 
Urgent Reconstruction. 
DO HELP US. 


2 ener 
THE WARDEN, MAGDALEN HOSPITAL, Streatham, LONDON, S.W.16, 
Bankers: Messrs. DRUMMOND, 49 Charing Cross, LONDON, S.W.1. 








Kectures, Scholarships, &c. 





—= = LA W 8S O CIETY 





The Council offers for award in July next 
THREE STUDENTSHIPS 
of the annual value of £40, tenable by persons intending to become solicitors, on 
conditions prescribed in the Regulations, 
Copies of the Regulations may be obtained by written or personal application at 
THE LAW SOCIETY'S OFFICE, 
BELL YARD, TEMPLE BAR, W.C.2 


(The Council also offers three similar studentships for award in July, 1926.) 





PYROE ‘BEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: 
Mr. W. H. Ogston.—For information concerning Scholarships Loan Fund and Grants 
from the Board of Education apply to the Principal, Miss Ek, BE. LAWRENCE, 
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THAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
H.M.S. ‘WORCESTER.’ 
Off Greenhithe, Kent. 
Listablished 1862. 
Chairman : Right Hon. Lorp INcucapEr, G.C.M.G., &e. 
Vice-Chairman; Admiral The Hon. Sir E. FREMANTLE, G.C.B., &c. 


TPIHE 


For the training of Boys inte nding z ‘to become Officers in the Mercantile Marine, 
Two years’ training counts as one year’s sea-service for qualified Cadets. 

ro ¢ limit 11 to 16 years. Moderate terms 

Ca detships § cre d by the Admiralty in the R.N, (underaspecial scheme of entry), 
also in the R.N 

For Illustrated Prospe ctus apply— 

THE SEC = TARY, Thames Nautical Training College, 72 Mark Lane, 
London, E.C. 











Girls’ Schools and Golleges. 


+ ALDER GIRLS SCHOOL, SEASCALE., 
Climate bracing and sunny. 
A sound elucation on Public School lines, PREPARATORY SCHOOL for girls, 
§to 13 years, UPPER SCHOOL tor girls, 14 to 19 years, 
Lacrosse, hockey, cricket, tennis, golf, riding, good and safe bathing, 
Escort London, Crewe, Lec Manchester, Liverpool, 
For illustrated prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 


= BRAND ONS, BRISTOL. 


(School for the Daughters of the Clergy.) 











Patrons.—The Archbishops, The Bishop of Bristol, and Eleven other Bishops, 
Patroness.—The Duchess of Beaufort. 
Head Mistress,—Mitss E, M ALMOND, M.A., Oxon, (Late Classical Lecturer, 
Westfield College, London.) 

Tees, £70-£73, including Medical Attendance, Music (Piano and Class Singing), 
ani Laundry. 

Jursaries are given in special cases, A few girls, not daughters of Clergymen, 
are received on higher terms 

Large Grounds, with Gymnasium, Art Room, Sanatorium, Tennis Courts, and 
Viaying Field at Westbury. 

Girls are prepared for the Universities (Entrance and Scholarship) and for other 
qualifying Examinations, 

One Scholarship of the value of £35 per annum will be awarded as the result of 
sn examination to be held in June, Age limit, LO—14 (inclusive). Only daughters 
of Clergy of the Church of England are eligible, 

Apply tote HE AD MIST RiESS 








\HE DOWNS SEAFORD, 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Bracing air from Downs and sea, 


SCHOO L, 


‘i H E G@QRAN GE, eS wR AT OG By, 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Head- Mistress Miss L. C. DODD. 
Bracing climate. Preparation for Matriculation and Intermediate Exams. TLarge 
minien, 3 tennis-courts, swimming bath, gymnasium.—Apply the HEAD- 
Misi RESS. 
| YALLS COURT, SEATON, DEVON, 
Boarding School for Girls Good position, near sea. Thorough Education, 
Qualified, experienced staff, Special attention health, food, home comforts, games, 
Visying fields. 3 hard tennis courts,—For prospectus apply to Dr, and Mrs, 
MiYRICK JAMES, Principals. 
{ARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD, has an annexe for a few 
x girls over 17, for finishing subjects, Languages, and for Domestic Science, 
re grounds with gol Next 1 rin January 2Ist. 


HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 
FOUNDED 1850, 




















ye DOR 
Dilantin f Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 
ae \ Miss VIOLET M. FIELD 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resitent only.) 
House stands in 100 acr ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENT ION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFI SSORS 


pe <LNCESS HELENA COLLEGE, “RALING, W. 5. 


Principal—Miss PARKER, M.A, 
Boarding School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, Special attention to 
inguage English Art, Musi Large grounds. Fees, £105 to £120 a year, 
ditic ‘ers’ daughter rs, £105 a year 


KENT. 








| ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
4 


FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead Principal, Miss CONDER, 





{lissical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modern tines, 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the Universities if required, 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bi i Good ¢ card m. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing, 








GIRLS, LID. 
34 HAGLEY. ROAD, LIRMINGHAM, 
President 
PRINCIPAL C. GRANT ROBERTSON, M.A., C.V.O, 
Head Mistress: Miss E, COLLIER, B.A. 
wheasem College, Cambs., Historical Tripos), 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT: 
20 HARBORNE ROAD, 
BOARDING HOUSES: 
SCHOOL HOUSE (next the School), 
GREEN OAKS, 48 HAGLEY ROAD, 
Prospectuses, &c., from the Head-Mistress,or Mr. H. KEELING, F.C.A 
1 'Cohmore Ro Row v, Birming ham 


7 E} BNF wee Ft SB . 
BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D, 


Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London. 
The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay, 
Entrance Scholarships 
l’rospectus from the PRINCIPAL, Wentworth College Road, LDourncmouth 
tsournemouth Collegiate Schools, d. 


ee HIGH CHOOL FOR 
4 


Secrctary, 











| taRGHROULST SCHOOL FOR GIkBkLS. 
4 HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate, Good education, 
Hen |-Mistress Miss Ff. M. 8S. BAI ELOR (Oxf. Hons, Sch.) 


H +g Beri ff. bw, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS 
ential School for Girls rele. 





“Watford 615." 


Pris id 


‘ae ia iecaae “Haddenham, Bucks. K.C. Home School, prepara- 
tory and pre-preparatory, has a vacancy for child in Jan, Fees mod, and inclusive, 











Bovs’ Schools and Colleges. 
QAK LANDS sce oe Lh. 


TRINITY, JERSEY—CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
Preparatory School for Boys. 





FOUNDERS: SiR — oe Br., Lady BOOT, Licut.-Gen. Sir ERNEST Du 
BRATH, K.C.B., C.LF BLACKER DOUGLAS, Esg., F. J. BOIS, Esy., Sig 
GEORGE MACARTNE x, F LE, AND THe Rev. G. O. MORGAN-SMITH. 
HEAD-MASTER: THE REY. G. O. MORGAN-SMITH, M.A., PH.D., F.C.S, 
(St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge ; ‘Lille University, France). 
GRADUATE STAFF. 
The schoo] stands in its own magnificent grounds of 18 acres. Own Farm. Beautl- 
ful climate, healthy situation. Every modern convenience. Llectric light. 
BOYS TAKEN AS WHOLE-TIME BOARDER 
Apply for Prospectus, &c., to the Head-Master, Dr. MOKU “AN: SMITH 


fe teeeere COLLEGE, GUERNS#HY. 








FOUNDED 1563, 
For prospectus and ful! particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


kK ING’S COLLEGE, TAUNTON.-—Church of England Public 
\ School on the Woodard Foundation, Boys prepared for the Universities 
and for professional and commercial carcers, Chapel, Laboratories, Swimming ath, 
O.T.C. Inclusive tees, £75 per annum,—For Prospectus, &c,, apply to the 11 EAD- 


MASTER. 
D? R E HORN CASTLE SCHOOLS. 
HEAD-MASTERS 
H. M. RUSH, B.A. (formerly Head-Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory 
School), and R. W. BURTON, M.C., B.A, 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
DREGHORN CASTLE, COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN, 
prepares boys for Public Schools and Dartmouth. Healthy situation; 400 acres 
of woodland and playing-fields on the slopes of the Pentland Hills. Workshop, 
museum, tennis courts, swimming, ete, 








UPPER SCHOOL, 
CRAIGEND PARK, LIBERTON, MIDLOTHIAN, 
Toys of 14 years and over prepared for the Universities and all Prelim, Exams, 
For fuller particulars of above Schools send for Prospectuses to the SECRETARY, 


17 Rutland Street, Edinburgh, or to the Head-Masters., 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.— Public School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, &c, 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Boating, O.T.¢ Fees £81, Entrance 
Scholarships, March.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


* ¢ y OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER ” (Revised Edition), 

containing in a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets 
(age limits, 13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 moaths) into the Royal Naval College 
Dartmouth, with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description 
of life at the College GLEVES, Ltd, (Publication Dept.), “* Royal Navy House,"’ 
21 Old Bend Street, London, W.1, 


YHURCHER’S COLLEGE, PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 
J  WHead-Master, F. E, Woodal', M,A., F.R.G.S, (late of Oundle School), Fees, 
£25 3s. 10d, per term.—All applications to the HEAD-MASTER’S SECRETARY, 


] ARNARD CASTLE SCHOOL, BARNARD CASTLE.— 

Healthy and beautiful district. 230 Boarders, 70 Day-oys, Special 
Classes for Agricultural, Engineering and Commercial subjects. Moderate aud 
inclusive fees. Preparatory School for younger boys, Tor prospectus apply to 
the BURSAR, 

Y ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. — Recognized by the 
; Army Council, Magniticent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 

He ad Master i ve P L. UM A. 


Private Cuition, ker, 
RY. G. LACEY MAY, M.A., Easton Rectory, Winchester, 
a de 


sires Pupil, 16 years (t ackward), to ) work with another boy next term 



































fee UTION. Mr. ( HARLES KEYMOUR 
will — a brochure of his Private Lessons in PI et SPEAKING, 

Voe - Ph accy Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers Preachers, 
Lecturers, and Ladies $01 Strand (Opposite Hotel Cecil), W.C. 2, 








Foreign. 


4 -ONTAINEBLEAU, FRANCE.W—-PREPARATION for 
FOREIGN OFFI : CONSULAR, and UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. 
J 























MR. C. COPLAND PERRY, M.A., Ph.D., Lic. @s L.—For details apply 55 
Rue d’Avon, Fontainebleau 
TiLLA LiKE \V ENU ~ LAUS SAN NE ~~ CHAMBLANDES, 
SWITZERLAND shld ee SCHOOL FOR GIRLS Special study of 
French, Modern languages, Art, Literature, Domestic Science classes, Sports, 
Highest references.— Prin aget Miss RUFER Fscort trou Lon on, 
Scholas tic Agencies. 
ADVICE A BO U fi SCHOOLS, a t 
P HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS &e., 
is given tree of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
86 Sackville Street, London, W, 1 Telepi Regent 4926, 
Educational Agents, Established 1873 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co, are personally acquainted with ne arly all School 
Principals in the country, They will also be glad to supply full intormation about 
establishinents giving a course Of tra'ning in Domestic Lconomy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture 
NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS, 





\ GCRz@eGeGiLs A nD > 2 Oo eS. 


Reliable information and advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given (tree of charge) to ] arents stating their requirements (kind of school, 
age of pupil, locality preterred, ran t fees, &c.) to 

Messrs TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LTD., 
cholastic Agents 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1, 
Telephone Gerrard 3272 (2 lines), 
Publishers of “ SCHOOLS,’’ the most compl guide to Schools in existence 
price 2s, 6d., post free ds, 
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CHOOLS ror BOYS anpb GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKW ARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
and Tutors in this COU NTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to ALD 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and ‘Trustworthy Information, 

rw age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be pre. 

.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, EC. 








Authors, @npeturiting, &c. 
QexaLb MASSEY, LITERARY 


Good Stories, &e,, required, 
Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


H. ow TO 


Free booklet telling you the best and least expensive way to learn free-laneo 
journalism or story-writing, Splendid openings to make money for all educated men 
aud women, 





AGENT: 








WRITE FOR THE PRESS. 


BY AN EDITOR, 





THE FLEET STREET LINSTLEUTE, Dept. A.10, 
12-14 Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 4 


USTLESS SCHOOLS.—Use “FLORIGENE” (Regd.) 

on all floors during Christmas Vacation. Each application allays the dust 

for a whole term or longer, purifies the air, minimises infection and coughing, preserves 
floors, Greatly saves labour, time and money, Easily applied by unskilled, 


THE “ DUST-ALLAYER” © co. (Est. over 20 years), 
4, Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1, 
(Government, County and Borough Contractors.) 


}T AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.— Your own Arms 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
from £2 2, "Specimens sent iree-—HENRY B. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street 
London, W. 1, ; 
REAL SAVING.—WE TURN SUITS, OVERCOATS, 

J COSTUMES, &c., guaranteed as new. Descriptive price list free, or send 
garments for free estimate, or we collect—LONDON TURNING CO, (De pt. A.), 


16 Chardmore Road, London, N.16, ‘Phone: Clissold 4777. New clothes also r made. 


RILPICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. — Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s, per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s, on 
Goid, £2 on Piatinum, Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. est prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or ——- Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
ANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Bstd, 1850. 


YOCKROACHES effectually cleared by “ Blattis,” as used in 

J the Royal Palace. Never fails in its purpose.—Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 8d., 5s., 
post free from HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, or through your 
Chemists, Army and Navy Stores, and all BOOT’S Branches, 




















CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 
work, Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time.—Write for particulars 
and free lesson to (Dept. T.2), SHAW INSTITUTE, 1 Montague St., London, W.C, 


1 EARN Authorship, Journalism, Article or Story Writing. 
A Postal Lessons, expert tuition. Recommended by leading Uditors.—Write 
for * Guide to Authorship,” London College of Avthorship, 37 (S) Albemarle St., W. 1, 

UTHORS WANTED.—Poems, Plays, Novels, Children’s 
tc stories, &e, Known or unknown writers.—HORSESHOE PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LTD., St. Leonard's Chambers, Bristol, Established 1919. 











tt HORTHAND, T'ypewriting, General Copying, Duplicating.— 
Ly Miss S. R. PENGELLY, Broomfield Cottage, Powys Lane, Southgate, N. 14, 
Price List on application, 
MS: TYPEWRITTEN with accuracy and despatch at 10d. per 
Bl. 1,000 words; carbon copies, 3d. per 1,000, Translations, Duplicating, 
MONA STUART, 14 Frewin Road, Wandsworth Common, London, S.W. 18 
4 eee EWRITING, Proof-Reading and Revision of MSX., by 
experienced cle ok, late London University, MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words,— 
Miss HILL. Monks Risborough, Bucks. 


Hotels, Boudros, Ke. 














‘ATALOGUE of Miscellaneous, Interesting SECOND-HAND 
/ FOREIGN BOOKS (mostly French). Post free on application. Also Cat, 
of English Books in new condition at considerably reduced prices. Post free on 
application, Old and New Foreign Books ty et at reasonable terms, Corresp, 
in English, French, German, and Dutch.—J, A. NEUMUYS, Bookseller, 37, Dean 
Road, Willesden Green, London, N.W, 2 Business by post only, except by 





arrangement. 
| OOKS.—Punch, fine set, 100 vols. bound in half morocco, 
£12 12s. ; Froissart’s Chronicles, trans, by Johnes, 2 vols., 1845, 37s. ; sue’ 


History French Revolution, London, 1838, 5 vols., £3 10s.; Macgibbon and Ros 
Castellated and Domestie Architecture of Seot!and. ISS87, 5 vols., £12; Swarbre« k's 8 
Sketches in Scotland, 1845, folio, £2 10s. ; Pyne’s Lake Scenery, 1853, folio, £3 3s, 
Lake Price Views in Venice, 1843, folio, £3 10s.; Fielding’s English Lakes, 48 
coloured plates, 1821, £6 6s,: Shaw's Decorations and Dresses of the Middle Ages 
= vols,, £3; Battle Abbey + 1889, 3 vols., £3 3s. ; Bewick’'s Birds, L.P. extra 
illus, 1st edit., 1797, 2 vols., £5 5s.—E. B AKE R’S Great Bookshop, John Bright 
Street. Birmingham. 


QR AFFORD IN [RELAND.—2 Vols. 

By Hugh O'Grady, Litt.D. Price, £3 10s. Publishers, Hodges and Figgis, 
Dublin. The University of Dublin, in recognition of the historical value of this 
work, has conferred upon the author the highest honour in its power to bestow, the 
degree of Litt.D. 

















} EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 
Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd, 





?P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


At BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 


with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele, : 341. Lift 








OTEL CONSTANCE, 23 Lancaster Gate. 
A Private Residential Hotel, most t ple. asantly situated on a quiet corner over- 
looking Hyde Park, facing south, Close to ‘Tube and "bus routes, Recently re- 
decorated and beautifully furnished on the lines of a private house, Gas tires and 
telephones in all bedrooms, Good food and good cooking, Lift. ‘Terms from 12s, 6d, 
per day, or from 4 guineas weekly (single) ; 74 guineas (double) inclusive, 
a lephone : Paddington 8083, 





M EMBERS OF PARLIAMENT and others will find quict 
B and comfortable surroundings in a charmingly furnished private Residence 
on the Embankment; facing south; overlooking the River. Dining-room with 
reparate tables, Comfortable club-like lounge. Gas-fires in bedrooms, Constant 
hot water. Terms from 4 guineas (inclusive).-Write MANAGERESS, 99 Grosvenor 
Road, Westminster, or Telephone Victoria 6481, 








Gours, &c. 


N Ss. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
hw PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 
ee d, Ist Class Only, 
Jan. 24. EGYPT, PALESTINE, SYRIA. 54 days 
Fe b. 17. GREAT CITIES OF ITALY. 35 days 
Feb. SICILY & SOUTH ITALY. 30 days 
All details from 159 Auckland Road, London, 8.E. 19 
S LR 








HENRY LUNN, LIMITED. 
ALGERIA AND TUNISIA. 
Camping in the Desert, 
Accompanied by Mr. P. G, Boyle, F.R.G.8; 
Late Commissioner in Zambezia. 
MADRID, SEVILLE, GRANADA. 
Accompanied by Miss Joan Haggard, F.R.G.5, 
ROME, FLORENCE, VENICE. 
5 H.K., Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W, 1. 








——————_—_— 


FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
and Announcements oi Steamship Lines wil! be tound on pages 995 ant 104, 








Miscellaneous. 
© akoudse N’S PURE PAINT. 


NON-POISONOUS. MIXED READY FOR USE. In over 50 colours, 
Specially manufactured for the finest exterior and interior decoration, 
For patterns and particulars write— 
WALTER CARSON & SONS, Battersea, London, S.W. 11. 





THE JOHN LONG £500 
PRIZE NOVEL (1924) 


WISE 
FOOL 


By Edward Charles Reed 


This is the Prize Winning Novel in the John Long (2nd) 
£500 Prize Competition for the Best First Novel. John 
Long’s previous £500 Prize Competition for the Best First 
Novel was won by Emmeline Morrison with her Novel “ Good 
Grain,” probably one of the most popular novels published 
in recent years. 

Truth: “ Mr. John Long may be congratulated on his discovery cf 
the author of this £500 prize novel. For no one can read ‘ A Wise 
Fool’ without instantly recognizing the pen of the born story-teller 

it is a ripping good yarn. . . . MR. REED IS BOUND 
TO TRAIN ON INTO A BEST SELLER.” 

Daily Telegraph: “ Mr. Edward Charles Reed steps at once into the 
ranks of those living novelists who can not only write with some dis- 
tinction, but can create really lovable characters in a modern and 
original story in which love and adventure are very pleasantly, and 
often thrillingly, blended.” 

Liverpool Courier: “ A brilliant first novel on original lines. The 
characters are well drawn and full of life, and the book is one of the 
most enjoyable and delightful published recently. ‘* A Wise Fool’ is 
written in a good literary style, with vivid descriptions, originality, 
and dry humour—all the ingredients of an entertaining story.” 


SELLING IN La tna gee 
At all L ibraries and Booksellers, 7s. 6d net 


JOHN LONG, Lid., 12-14 Norris St., = Louies 

















Y MAS POULTRY.—Splendid Cock Turkeys, 25s., 20s. each. 
a — 1hs., 18s. Fatted 2 ese, @s., 10s, each. Splendid Roasting Fow! 


s,. v pair, oilers, 7s. ‘Tru ised, postage paid. Prompt attention, order 








Miss DEMPSEY, Poulterer, Rosscarbery, Cork. 
t 10 or 


Covent 


ven. Current retail price,—-Box 1262, the Spectator, 13 York Street, 
aden, W.C, 2 





BUTTER ED EGGS, Boxes and Carriage Free on 





OUR CHRISTMAS PRESENT A BOOK, 


LAMLEY & CO.,, 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON BOOK SHOP (near S.K. Station), 





MAKE 


1, 3. & 5 EXHIBITION ROAD, S. KENSINGTON, S.W.7. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS AND BOOKLOVERS, 


Christmas Catalogues of New and Old Books now ready- 
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legd.) hi 

> dust 

x H UTCHINSONS 
new (7/6) novels of literary distinction 

Arnold Waterlow (8th ed) The Reckless Lady (40th thous) 




















\rms, 
Btrecs, Rncy brrcnsoaligaa — MAY SINCLAIR Here we have not only Si = dD 

ATS cidedly eagles ay a good story, but a 4 iY PHILIT GIBBS | 
AT y a book to pac and remember.’ broad picture of the present-day world. | 


ome —English Review. 
a ning Ballast (3rd ed) The Dogs of Want (2nd ed) 
‘alue rom Havana FT de Vere STACPOOLE om 7 wy nile draw- LUCAS MALET 











ean to the Jissex ings ” 
he f . es rs a -: ee lé 
roken coast in an effort to dispose of unburied treasure ! ‘A remarkable stud) Times. 


din The White Sanctuary (3rd ed) Redcliff (3rd ed) 
+ 58,, An extraordinarily NORMA LORIMER | ° 4 kindof mellow EDEN PHILLPO TTS 











yo ° ‘ 
™ interesting book... sunlight seems to 
ND portrayed with admirable skill.”—Glasgow Herald. fill its pages. . . among his finest novels. 
Cat: 7 oomn! | io t. 
Cat — pany of Melchizedek Mrs Harter — 
resp, A girl and her eccentric father on an «¢ 14 *| * Richly joy " #K » 
_ 1 centric fat at Richly enjoyable. / 4 4 
| by Oxfordshire poultry farm=<vhat could be _RITA_ —Outloor. E. M. DELAFIELD 
more delightful : * Thoroughly entertaining.’—Manchester Guardian. 
“Keeps us fascinated.’’—Vorning Post. 


= Joe, a Simple Soul The Kiss 
3 3s, “A splendid st« } 
; — de UNA SILBERRAD The squire’s kiss to another G Bo BURGIN 


























oan has eclipsed * ‘The Good i 1 tl 
xtra Comrade.’ The centrai idea is a stroke of genius.” girl made all the difference. - 
right Daily Mail A delig shtful romance of the countryside. 

° = Cree Ve oa (bil. 
Is. Earth Fires The House in Garden Square 
gizis, ** Miss r - ‘ a Oy : ” | ry’ r 
is, ‘Miss Vall GABRIELLE VALLINGS Charmingly written, NETTA SYRETT 
the lings comes — — as Miss Syrett knows = . 
aie of the same famil as the late Charles Kingsley . . . a} well how to write it.’ —Manchesler Guardian. * A real 
a: striking analysis of life.’—Daily Mail. love story.”’—Glasgow Herald. 


HUTCHINSON & Co 


Paternoster Row 




















ELEVENTH HOUR GIFTS! r ' 
em LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

For those who read in bed. —AN 
ANTHOLOGY OF SLEEP: IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATION: 

by C. Alison Phillips. “* By the 


inv oluntarily wakeful eee those with A R M A M K N T & 


spare moments to fill . . . will be 


wt Saw || | YEAR-BOOK 





For those who like a strange true story —AN 
ADVENTURE: Anon. An General and Statistical Information. 
augmented edition of a famous and The Secretariat of the League of Nations has issued 
well-authenticated psychic adven- an Armaments Year-Book, containing information 
ture Scene: Versailles 5s concerning 37 countries, Members and non-Members 
¢ Co ae : : er of the League of Nations. 
For nearly os gtr a . fo "9 M O L L The Year-Book consists of a series of monographs, 
FLAN DERS, and Adlington 3 each of which deals with one Staie, and is generally 
divided into three parts. 


GOLDEN ASSE OF 
The first—and strictly military—part, which is 


A P U L E I U Ss, in the new the most important, gives detailed information con- 
composition of the 


WATERGATE LIBRARY. — = — _ _ ! 
2 arme orces (supreme military authority; large 
JS. éd. cloth and 6s. leather. units: arms and _= services; recruiting system; 
For a few fortunate ones—especially collectors. Sudpetery, empeiiins, oe.). 
7 The second part dea!s with the question of 


—CLOSED ALL NIGHT: by budget expenditure on National Defence (analysis 


of expenditure, detailed notes on the various sysiems 








Paul Morand, “the post-war t 
. . . ace r tc 
Petronius . . . the Diaghileff of ee 
li "oy The third part is concerned with industries 
iterature. —Y oguc. A few only capable of being used for war purposes, in particalar 
of 250 signed copies remain. 25 the preduction of the more important raw materials 
(coal, petroleum, mineral ores, chemical products, 


eic.) and the trade in these materials. 


GUY CHAPMAN, 900 pp., Svo, bound in cloth. 17/6 net. 
| : een St, Adelphi, Ww C2 ———mmas CONSTABLE AND CO. LTD. 




















{10-12 ORANGE ST. W.C.2 
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NOTABLE BOOKS 


Secret Societies and Subversive Movements. 
By NESTA H. WEBSTER. Demy 8vo. 420 pp. 20s. net. 


This is one of the most important books of the year. It 
describes the organised secret movements against Civilisa- 
tion and Christianity, and treats fully of the disputed 
origins of Free Masonry and the difference between its 
English and Continental policies. 


The Fight for Man. py REV. PREBENDARY 

sOUGH. Demy 8vo. 96 pp. 3s. Gd. net. 

A sauna hook which will appeal to all patriots and most 

Christians. It shows how the Christian religion through 

such agencies as the “ Industrial Christian Fellowship ” and 

‘Copec” is being interpreted in favour of the cause of 
Socialism, 








The Safety of the Nation. py 1\N D. COLVIN. 

Crown 8yo. 240 pp. 2s. net. 
The author shows how the security of our country rests 
upon its industries. No better book on the subject has 
ever been written. 


A Handbook for Anti-Socialists. 96 pp. Demy 


Svo. Price 2s. 
In this handbook there is a mass of information on the 
dangers which threaten this country from Socialism and the 
leaders of “ Labour” so-called. 


A Wreath of Immortelles. 3, 1\N D. COLVIN. 


68 pp. Creown 8vo. Price 2s. 
Mr. Colvin’s satirical political verse is of permanent value 
in literature. There is a fine taste of patriotism and keen 
common sense in this dainty small book. 








The BOSWELL PRINTING & PUBLISHING Co., Ltd., 








2 Whitefriars St., Fleet St., E.C. 4. 

















Plums fer the Cheletanns Pudding 


Have you ever been in a big Bookshop and 
looked at the rows upon rows of books ; all sorts 
jumbled, it seems, just like a Christmas pudding 
that has been stirred for a long time? And 
haven't you wished that some one would come 
and tell you which to look at—pick out the 
raisins, in fact ? Well, here they are; and if you 


want to see them before you take them home 
come to 


350 Oxford Street, the 
(which is very important), 
the hollow table—say ‘“ Animals” or “ Fairy 
Tales,” ‘‘School Tales,’ ‘‘ Indians,’’—or some- 
thing like that; and all the nicest books in the 
world will be brought for you to see. 

Send for List of Crildren’s Boots 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 


*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
By Angee nt to His Majesty the mont 


Second Floor 
and sit down inside 

















A. & F. DENNY, LTD., 


This shop will be open until 5 o'clock on Saturdays, Dec, 13 and 20. 


GIVE BOOKS FOR XMAS 
& THE NEW YEAR. 


An illustrated list of the Newest Books to 
suit all tastes, with a section for Boys and 
Girls, and Picture Books and Annuals for 
the Youngsters post free on application to 





163a STRAND, W.C.2 


(Opposite Bush House.) 











UR 


( 


post free.— r. 


Sererrr = 











TEETH AND OUR HEALTH, 
L.D.S., R.C.S. “Mr. Olver’s very 
ML RBY and CQ., 


by H. 
sensible book.’ 


1 Fleet-laue, E.C. 4, oF pom bookseller, 


_UREN OLVER, 


ectator, 23, 2d., 


' 
: 
| 





@ In heavy demand at all 
Libraries and Bookstalls. 


THE GERMAN 
SECRET SERVICE 


By COLONEL W. NICOLAI, 

Chief of the German Secret Service during the World War. 

Translated by GEORGE RENWICK (Daily Chronicle Special 

Correspondent). Demy &vo 10/6 net. 
“The book is, as far as we are aware, the only book in 

existence which tells the unvarnished truth about the Secret 

Service work.”—-New Statesman. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
RODRIGO BORGIA 


By the MOST REV. ARNOLD H. MATHEW, D.D. 
emy 8vo. Fully illustrated. 12/6 net. 
So great has been the demand for Rafael Sabatini'’s “ Life 

of Cesare Borgia" that. there is ample justification for a 

ee gum volume dealing with Cesare’s father, Rodrigo 
orgia. 


SIMS REEVES: FIFTY YEARS 
OF MUSIC IN ENGLAND 


By CHARLES E. PEARCE. Author of “ Madame Vestris and 
Her Times,” etc. Demy 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 16/- net. 
A sympathetic picture of the greatest of English tenors, full 
of interesting sidelights on the progress of music during the 
Victorian era. 


“ A fine record of a great man, and one that will stand for 
all time.”"—The Sketch. 


Every Woman Should Read 


LOVE STORIES OF 
ENGLISH QUEENS : 


History Seen through the Glamour of Romance. 
By ELIZABETH VILLIERS., 
Large Cr. 8vo. Illustrated. 
** A splendid gift for girls and women. 


A GALLERY OF ROGUES 


By CHARLES KINGSTON, Author of “ Dramatic Di ays at the 

Old Bailey,” “ Famous Judges and Famous Trials,” etc. 

Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 12/6 net. 
A volume dealing with a variety of subjects connected 

with crime and criminals. 


@ Two New Gift Books for Children. 
THE LITTLE ROUND HOUSE 


By MARION ST. JOHN WEBB, Author of “The Littlest 
One.” Size 8} in. x 6} in., bound in cloth, and illustrated 
with a frontispiece in colour and forty line drawings by 
“Robin.” A delightful story for children about a red pillar- 
box that turned into a Little Round House, in which lives 
Mr. Papinjay, who is very fond of painting, and, 
other quaint folk, a lodger who is a retired postman. 

5/- net. 


THE ‘NORMOUS SATURDAY 
FAIRY BOOK 


A Story for every Saturday Morning and Saturday Evening 
in the Year. 

By MARJORY ROYCE, Barbara E. Todd, Moira Meighn, and 
Marion St. John Webb. | Size 84 in, x 6} in., bound in cloth, 
with a coloured frontispiece and line drawings by Mary Stella 
Edwards, and half-tone illustrations by G, L. Stampa, of 
Puncel 5/- net. 











7/6 net, 








amongst 





Selected New Novels from Stanley Paul’s List, 
7/6 cach 
THE CRYSTAL AND THE SPHINX 
By DOUGLAS SLADEN. 
SAILORS’ WIVES 


By THE AUTHOR OF “ FLAMING YOUTH.” 180th thousand. 
A MAN OF PARTS By J. J. NELSON. 
THE JUJU-MAN By ARMSTRONG LIVINGSTON. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE OPAL 
By RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND. 
A STRONG MAN ARMED By BARTON SHAW. 
PASSIONATE. GWEN By Dr. J. MORGAN-DE-GROOT. 
A LIFE’S AMBITION By ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
Translated for the first time. With an introduction by 


R. S. Garnet. 


London : 





STANLEY PAUL & CO., LTD., 
8 ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, W.C. I. 
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THE CONSTITUTION 
| of the 


UNITED STATES 


Yesterday, To-day, To-morrow? 
By JAMES M. BECK, 


Solicitor-General of the United States. 


The most significant explanation of 
the American form of government, 
of the causes which gave its birth. 


tion and tells the story of its formulation in 1787, 
explaining how it has worked and is working. 


M‘* BECK traces the historic origin of the Constitu- 


Everyone interested in Anglo-American relations should 
read this frank discussion of the American Constitution. 


LORD BIRKENHEAD writes in the Evening Standard: 

“This book should prove peculiarly acceptable to 
English readers. 

“Mr. Beck is unusually qualified to write upon the 
American Constitution: he is not only a_ learned 
lawyer, but has also a profound knowledge of the 
actual problems to which the Constitution gives rise 
as the circumstances of modern times tend to diverge 
more and more from the conditions existing at the 
time of its formation,’ 


12s. 6d. net. 














NOTABLE BRITISH TRIALS’ SERIES. 


‘Thirty-four volumes have been published. 
Price 10/6 each. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE TRIAL OF 
HENRY FAUNTLEROY 


AND 
Other Famous Trials for Forgery. 
Edited by 
HORACE SBLEACKLEY. 


RECENT VOLUMES: 

A. J. Monsen. 

Mary, Queen of Scots. 

Steinie Morrison. 

‘The Seddons. 

William Palmer. The Wainwrights. 

Burke and Hare. Dr. Pritchard. 
Bywaters and Thompson. 


Adoli Beck. 


Neill Cream. 

George Joseph Smith. 
Mrs. Maybrick. 

Dr. Crippen. 





Pamphlet containing particulars of the Series 
sent post free on application to the Publishers: 


- WILLIAM HODGE: & CO., LTD., 
12 BANK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
AND AT LONDON AND GLASGOW. 














MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS 





HISTORY OF THE GUARDS DIVISION 
IN THE GREAT WAR 


By CUTHBERT HEADLAM, D.S.O., late Lieut.-Colonel, 
General Staff (B.E.F.). Foreword by H.R.H. Tue Prince 
or Watts. This History is not only a complete historical 
record, based on othcial documents, of the Guards Division 
during its whole existence, but it also gives a short 
account of the achievements of the Brigade of Guards 
during the first vear of the war. This will certainly be 
the most complete and important bock of its kind in 
existence. Two Volumes, Maps, Illustrations and 
Appendices, 36s. nel. 


THE CONQUESTS OF CEAWLIN, 
THE SECOND BRETWALDA 


By Major P. T. GODSAL. Throws an entirely new light 
on the period from the coming of the West Saxons in 514 
to the death of Ceawlin in 593. With Maps. 10s. 6d. net. 


JOHN, VISCOUNT MORLEY 

AN APPRECIATION AND SOME REMINISCENCES 
By Brig.-Gen. J. H. MORGAN. “A far-sighted and 
illuminating volume. It is no false compliment to say 
that this is a biographical and critical study after Morley’s 
own heart. The result is a true portrait, life-like and 
appealing.”—Daily Telegraph. Frontispiece. 10s. 6d. net. 


SIXTY-THREE YEARS OF 
ENGINEERING 


By Sir FRANCIS FOX, M.I.C.E., Hon. A.R.I.B.A. 
make those who read it wish that more engineers would 
achievements 


become authors, giving cetails of their 
through the printed page."—Tse Daily Express. Plans 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. and photegraphs. 18s. net. 


| THE GAME ANIMALS OF 


NEW ZEALAND 


By Capt. T. E. DONNE, C.M.G., Author of “ Red Deer 
Stalking in New Zealand.” An account, by one in official 
charge, of the intreduction, acclimatisation and develop- 
nient of these animals. Of great interest to spertsmen ain! 
naturalists. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


| ADVENTURES IN TURKEY & RUSSIA 





KEELING, M.C. “A thrilling story of 


By the side of it * Robinson Crusoe’ 


Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


Be &.. &. 
modern adventure. 
is tame.”—Guardian. 


IN SOUTHERN SEAS 
WANDERINGS OF A NATURALIST. 
By W. RAMSAY SMITH, M.D., D.Se. “A delightful 
travel book. Ful! of sound learning and vivid observa- 
tion; it is also witty, human, practical, and 
entertaining.’—Guardian, Illustrated. 


THE ROYAL NAVY AS I SAW IT 


By Capt. G. H. A. WILLIS, C.B., R.N. 


1 . 
altogethe: 


A refreshing 





“Will 


16s. nel. | 


story told with an Irishman’s zest of naval life at home | 


and abroad. 


THE PRIME MINISTERS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN, 1721-1924 


By the Hon. CLIVE BIGHAM, C.M.G. With 39 Portraits 
of the Ministers. “A delightful piece of historical 
writing. "—Sfectator. Fourth Edition. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE HIMALAYAS IN INDIAN ART 


By F. B. HAVELL. 


The author opens up a new and very 


fascinating approach to Indian Art through the Hima- 
PI 5 


layas. Illustrations. 12s. net. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE BORROW 


Compiled from unpublished Official Documents, his Works, 
Correspondence, etc. By HERBERT JENKINS. 
unabridged Edition. With Iilustrations. 


Cheaper 


7s. 6d. nei. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE ST., W.1. 





Illustrated. 16s. net. | 
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Attractive Books from Mr. Murray’s S List 


————— 














N A ‘New Nov Novel by A. C. Dunes. 
CHRIS GASCOYNE 








el, 

a “Here is a story in Mr. Benson’s familiar manner. It abounds in ideas on life 
- from a variety of people, and it has some fine writing of the countryside.” 
rt —Morning Post. Third Impression. Se Gh act 
ds 


be | Other Works by A. C. Benson. 
= | MEMORIES AND FRIENDS. THE TREFOIL. 
i not dimmer, 


ir. Benson’s intimate knowledge gives these “Dr. Benson’s mental pictures grow, 
memories a vividness which will recall to hundreds, but more lustrous as they lose their freshness. 
if not to thousands, the unforgettable things.”— The special charm of this book lies in its note of 
The Times. Portraits. 2nd Impression. 16s. net. pity.”—/he Times. Mlustrated. 2nd Imp. 12s. net. 


| THE HOUSE OF QUIET. THE THREAD OF GOLD. 
inl It 


a scholar and a thinker. 


; This is an autobiography, and something more—a “The work is that of 
, series of very charming essays on people and life covers a wide range.”—7he Guardian. 
i | Price 8s. net and Gs. net. Pocket size, 2s. 6d. net. Price 8s. net and 6s. net. Pocket size, 2s. 6d. net. 
yy AI nla Ble pec Ay ‘ = "= r 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF MAGGIE HUGH : MEMOIRS OF A BROTHER 


9s. net 


| BENSON With Portraits. 7s. 6d. net. With Portraits. 
2 THE UPTON LETTERS Ss. net. ALONG THE ROAD Ss. net. 
| FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW _ 5s. net. THE SILENT ISLE Ss. net, 
7 Fascinating Irish Legends by Lady Gregory. 

CUCHULAIN OF MUIRTHEMNE. A BOOK OF S. AINTS 5S AND WONDERS. 


The Story of the Men of the Red Branch of Ulster. Put down here according to the Old Writings and 
Preface by W. B. YEATS. 6th Edition. 7s. 6d. net. the Memory of the Pe ple of Ireland. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE GOLDEN APPLE. GODS AND FIGHTING MEN. 
A Play for Kiltartan Children in Three Acts. The Story of the Tuatha De Danaan and of the 
With eight Coloured Illustrations. 6s. net. Fianna of Ireland. 7s. 6d. ret 


POEMS: NEW AND OLD. 
By SIR HENRY NEWBOL T. 
This volume contains all the poems published by Sir Henry Newbolt from 


1897, when his fresh, incisive work placed him 1 the forefront of English 
patriotic poets, to the present day. It will be found a volume worthy of 
7s. 6d. net. 


this Master of Verse. 























Great Figures in History. 
THE MEDIC. CATHERINE DE MEDICI, QUEEN 
By COLONELG. T. YOUNG, C.B.  “ The history of OF FRANCE. 
the Medici f: umily as a Ww hole. _It presents a different | ty PAUL VAN DYKE. “ With such a lady om 
view of this deeply interesting family than that Catherine de Medici as heroine, history becomes as 





which hi * gen erally obtained."—T'he Evening absorbing as fiction.’—Daily Nezs 
Standard. Illustrations. 2 vols. £3 3s. net. In 2 volumes. With Illustrations, £2 2s. net. 
THE CHEVALIER DE BOUFFLERS. SER MARCO PGLO. 
A Romance of the French Revolution. By NESTA The Book of Marco Polo, the Venetian. By Col. Sir 
H. WEBSTI RR. 18s. net. HENRY YULE, R.E. 2 vols. £3 13s. 6d. net. 

Two Volumes of Poems by Violet Jacob. 

SONGS OF ANGUS. BONNIE JOANN. 
“Mrs. Jacob’s delightful volume. There is not a “ Fie ong is as pure and sweet as a lintie’s. We 
verse, blithe or sad, in the volume that one could advise all who love tenderness and shrewd wisdom to 
bear to see deleted.”—A/orning Post. 3s. 6d. net. get the volume.”—Scots Piclorial 3s. 6d. net. 





Two Ideal Gift Books for Christmas. 
THE PSALMS - HUMAN LIFE. A CHAIN OF PRAYE R ACROSS THE 





By the Rt. Hon. R. E. PROTHERO, M.V.O. (Lord AGES, Forty Centuries of Prayer, 2000 nc— 
Ernle). “A rich store of pl casure. It is in reality a.p. 1920. Arranged for Daily Use iy S. F. FOX, 
the ‘Romance of the Psalms,’ and abounds in pure M.D. BS. The “Third Edition includes prayers for 
and lofty thought.”—Daily fel ‘graph. Armistice Day, the Day of Remembrance, and for 

| guidance in lalontrial Problems. 3rd Ed 5s. net. 


Price 6s. net Pocket Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 











First Thin Paper Pocket Edition of the 


WORKS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE. 


HAWORTH EDITION ON THIN PAPE! Introductions by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
7 vols heared 3s. 6d. net; | athe: r, 5s. net each. 
JANE EYRE Vi LLETTE WI oe HI ITS 
HIRLEY THE PROFESSOR THE TEN. O1 \VILDFELL HALL 
THE LIFE OF (¢ HARLOTI E BRONTE. By Mrs. ‘i 4 
Introduction an 1 Note xy Clement K. Shorter. 





ALBEMA 1 





JOHN MURRAY, - ALBEMARLE STREET, “LONDON, 
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MR. JOHN ST. LOE STRACHEY’S NEW BOOK 


THE RIVER OF LIFE 


A Diurnal Digression 


By JOHN ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the ‘Spectator 
and Author of ‘‘The Adventure of Living.”” 20O/- net. 











The “ Times” says:— 


“Mr. Strachey reveals a mind rich, definite, and intensely alive, and indicates how varied an endowment of interests and 
sympathies is required in a co..mentator on public affairs.” 


The “ Daily Telegraph” says:— 


“A book which will unquestionably take its place in that bookshelf of elect companionship which is turned to again and 
again for consolation, for entertainment, and for counsel,” 


The “ Morning Post” says:— 


‘Mr. Strachey, with his wide know ledge of men and affairs, and a love of classical literature which forms so fine a background 
for his thoughts, was well qualified for a piece of work that in other hands might have meant boredom to the reader. His 
reflections on great literature are the most interesting portions of his long diary ... an impression of the writer stands out 
clearly from his hook. It is the Nineteenth Century speaking to us. Someone who likes to feel the foundations of life securely 
fixed in noble aspirations, who draws from the literature of the ages axioms for conduct; one who does not overlook religion, nor 
the sentiments and affections of mankind; all buttressed with scholarly education and the wider education of the world, One who 
on the river of life swims steadily towards his goal, and is not enticed up tributaries, searching for the unexpected.” 


The “ Nation” says:— 


“Tf anyone wishes to forget the official Mr. Strachey, he could not do better than turn to the other Mr. Strachey who 
reveals himself so frankly and pleasantly in th's ‘log-book’ of two years’ sailing along the river of life. Mr. Strachey’s river flows 
through variegated country, and the barque of his mind, whose voyage is recorded in this diary, is seen now to be gliding happily 
through stately landscape, now navigating the tortuous ravine of fear and suffering, now urged suddenly by the wind of speculation, 
and now drifting, in the evening light, amid the quiet pastures of meditation and reflection. Mr. Strachey writes, as the spirit 
moves him, upon subjects as varied as the scenery ot Italy, the hesitancy of cats, Jeremy Taylor and widows, the poetry of John 
Donne, a fog at sea, and the sayings of children. . . . Ye has the true essayist’s individuality, and an immense zest for life.” 


The “ Tatler ” says:— 


“From beginning to end there is a most attractive personal note in the book which makes it seem almost as if the author wer 
not so much writing as talking. So we ‘listen’ while he ‘telks’ to us of the books he has read, the poetry he has loved, some of 
the men and women he has knew nia few of the circumst: inces cf his own life, and many of his own most intimate thoug hts. A very 
interesting and a very charmingly-written book . . . there is hardly a page in ‘The River of Life’ which isn’t simply crying to be 
quoted. The book is all about so many things, and every aspect of this variety has its own special charm. It is the kind of book 


which can be picked up or laid aside, to be continued later on, without interrupting its interest. The only difficulty will be to lay it 
aside once you have picked it up and read a few pages,” 


The “ Westminster Cazette ” saysi:— 


Mr. Strachey describes a great many material things and many of them un rncommonly well. . . . It is, in fact, a prigy scene 
anthology of good stories and charming quotations. ... Mr. Strachey’ s reviews are alwa 
things which ought to be said, but which the professional critic does not say 
to make you feel what he feels, so little deterred by the fear, which is the bane : of the ordinary reviewer, of ‘ mz aking a peck of his cwn 
out of a pint of the Lord’s.’ For this reason his talks about books and writers go easily and pleasantly into his diary.... I fin 
after all, | have played up to Mr. Strachey’s intentions by treading on the tail oi his coat, so let me hasten to add that on nine pages 
out of ten | go with him the whole way. Especially I go with him along that delectible coast between Genoa and Bocea d’Arno and 
join with him in praise of Sestri Levante. And, again, I go with him over the Apennines from Florence to Siena. Of all this and 
much clse he writes de lightiully, and has given me many pleasant hours—so that I look hopefully for the next instalment.” 


ys a pleasure to read; he says so man 
: he is so breathless in his enthusiz isms and so anxious 


Walter de la Mare writes in the “ Spectator ” :— 
* - 
“In sheer material the diary never flags . . . expresses in casy, abundant flow its author's interests, his characteristic lines of 
thought and speculation, his mental bias, prejudices, enthusiasms,” 
8 pre) 
The “ Sunday Times” says:— 


“The book will make a deep appeal to all those who feel as well as merely think ... Mr. Strachey is clear that there is a 

silent and hidden river of life which underneath follows the surface stream, and he encourages all of us when he says that he has 

given his heart another youth by his sailings upon that river of life. Not every man can even see the stream, but this book 
hi Ip him to do for himself what Mr. Strachey does as a practised explorer 


** John o’? Londor’s Weekly ” says:— 


“The volume is, in fact, a rich miscellany—a feast of good reading ... this is a book to be kept on the shelf reseryed for 
best book-friends, to be dipped into at leisure, a companion and comforter.” 
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